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The Heart at the Center. 


“‘Presently the great man appeared. Tho I am 
not a judge of men’s faces, there was something in 
his which turned me cold, as tho with a kind of hor- 
ror. Not that it was an ugly face; nay, rather it 
seemed a handsome one, so far as mere form and line 
might go, full of strength and vigor and will and 
steadfast resolution. There was in it not any 
curve nor glimpse of weakness or of afterthought. 
Nothing playful, nothing pleasant, nothing with a 
track for smiles; nothing which a friend could like, 
and laugh at him for having. And yet he might 
have been a good man (for I have known very 
good men so fortified by their own strange ideas 
of God).”’ 

This is part of Jan Ridd’s description of Carver 
Doone. Whenever I read the sweet Exmoor 
romance—and I have read it often, each time with 
increased enjoyment—Jan Ridd’s parenthesized 
words provoke reflection. Severity caused by one’s 
“‘strange ideas of God’’! 

Severity caused by one’s strange ideas of educa- 
tion produces the same effect. 

Education is but man’s interpretation of God’s 
will towards mankind. According as man _ sees 
Law as the highest embodiment of beauty, or as the 
edict of a severe task-master his features and his 
dealings with mankind will be gentle or affrontive. 

What Matthew Arnold calls ‘‘sweet reasonable- 
ness” is an attitude nurtured into habit by right 
thoughts of education. We should expect, there- 
fore, to find the fullest embodiment of this sweet 
reasonableness in those who are by profession the 
leaders of educators: the principals, superin- 
tendents, and other supervisory officers of the 
schools. 

The Carver Doone type is sadly out of place in 
an educational system. So is every individual 
that lacks gentleness and hopefulness. 

God made mothers because He wanted the heart 
to be the ruling principle in education. A school 
system that has no heart at its center is a hollow 
fraud. 

In the clatter of the machinery that has been 
found needful in the management of large schools 
and school systems the claims of the heart are apt 
to be forgotten. They must not be. The larger 
the system, the more need there is of insistence 
upon the full consideration of these claims. Those 
who have ‘“‘strange ideas of God” will, of course, 
not agree to this. Their reasoning appears to be 
something like this: God loved Adam and Eve 
and Abel—‘‘God bless me and my wife and my son 
John, us three and no more.”’ When the number 


of people increased in the world, love had to give 
way to system. And so system there be thence- 
forth and thereafter. The hopeful ones have a 
different view. They believe that with every 
new human being there comes into the world a 
greater increase of love. There must come a time 
when wars and rumors of wars will cease because 
of this increase. And I believe as the hopeful ones 
do. Which means that the larger the school system 
the more there should be of sweet reasonableness 
in it, and that the greater a superintendent is, the 
more he will have of the spirit that quickeneth. 

To be a good executive does not mean that one 
must be an executioner. Neither do reports and 
espionage and the filling out of many blanks make 
up for an iota of the lack of the greater needs. 
Look well to the heart! The other things will 
soon take care of themselves. 

Cultivate hopefulness! In yourself first. If you 
lack it your eyes will have to be trained, by careful 
persistence, to see beauty in the world. He who 
can discern beauty will not be bent upon destruction, 
but rather upon the cultivation of everything that 
promises new beauties. 

Do you know how to tell a good school? a good 
school system? By the spirit of it—the amount 
of heart there is at the center. 

PO 


Let the States Build Schools. 

It is always an objectionable proceeding to ask 
pupils for contributions, no matter how meritorious 
an object may hold out the temptation. Let the 
churches and other social institutions attend to 
these matters. At school it is best to have a 


definite rule forbidding the collection of money 


from pupils. As regards the needs of San Francisco, 
much more might be accomplished for the building 
of suitable school-houses if teachers would use 
their influence to have each State in the Union 
appropriate a sufficient amount to pay for a school 
building. The Ohio Society, California, has pointed 
the way. A hundred thousand dollars will be 
raised by Buckeyes from Buckeyes. The school is 
to be named Ohio School. What an inspiration 
it would be to the people of San Francisco to know 
that their school buildings are so many monuments 
of the spirit of helpfulness which unites our great 
sisterhood of States! If this matter is properly 
brought to the attention of the various legislatures 
this winter, San Francisco will soon have all the 
schools she needs. 
BPH 


Music F-ducation in America. 


Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown has entered_upon his 
work as United States Commissioner of Education 
with vigor backed by thoro comprehension of con- 
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ditions, and with a definite policy in mind. His 
firm grasp of the situation has inspired confidence 
in his associates that he will put the Bureau upon 
a basis where it will command the respect and sup- 
port of the Federal Government. 

The investigation into,the condition of musical 
instruction in the United States is rapidly being 
organized. The Bureau will soon publish the sta- 
tistics tabulated thus far. While the report can- 
not possibly be as comprehensive as might be desired, 
owing to the chaos in the fields of music teaching, 
it will represent the good beginning of a most com- 
mendahle enterprise. The Bureau should have the 
co-operation of every one interested in the develop- 
ment of American culture. 

Here in America any one who could gather one 
pupil into his, or more often her, musical fold, has 
been allowed to become a teacher of music. This 
laxity of musical supervision has extended to our 
conservatories, with the result that our reputation 
in Europe for musical instruction is poor. Prac- 
tically no leading musician, whether composer, 
singer, or instrumentalist, has received his musical 
education exclusively in this country. Statistics 
will be the first step toward musical regulation. 
Already in Washington a movement is on foot to 
call a convention of the leading music instructors 
in the country and draw up a uniform curriculum 
A the principal conservatories in the United 

tates. 


BP 


A “Washington Irving” School. 


It is peculiarly appropriate that the Girls’ Tech- 
nical High School of New York City should be 
called the ‘‘ Washington Irving High School.’”’ The 
Board of Education is to be congratulated on the 
choice of the name. Washington Irving was in- 
tensely American, optimistic always, sweet, re- 
freshing, gentle, sensible. He stands for all that is 
best in the American character. He loved young 
people and revered womanhood. His name stands 
for the ideals that the school has set itself, which 
now bears his honored name. 

The ‘‘Washington Irving High School” is an 
institution of which the city may well be proud. It 
was established in 1902 as an ordinary academic 
school composed of teachers and pupils formerly 
belonging to the Wadleigh High School. When the 
latter institution was removed to its new building 
uptown, the new school was first named the Com- 
mercial High School for Girls. Later on it was 
officially designated the Girls’ Technical High School; 
in order to state more fully the scope of this work. 
Under the vigorous principalship of William Mc- 
Andrew, the school has developed great usefulness. 
The scope has outgrown the name. At the gradua- 
tion exercises in June, President J. F. McGowan 
declared that the residents below Fifty-ninth Street 
were in need of all the various forms of high school 
instruction more than anywhere in the city—aca- 
demic, commercial, technical, musical, and artistic; 
and that the new building to be erected on Irving 
Place ought to be the educational home of all the 
high school girls living in the lower part of the city, 
and should offer them every worthy kind of instruc- 
tion in day and night classes. He proposed that 
the memory of New York’s greatest exemplar of 
culture, refinement, and gentle breeding, should be 
perpetuated in the noble building to be erected oppo- 
site the old home of Washington Irving, and that 
the name suggested would not limit the usefulness 
of the school to any narrow line of work. The 
school should purpose to educate gentlewomen, 
whether they are to become teachers, wage earners, 
or home-makers. It should never lose sight of its 


chief hope; that its girls should achieve the proper 
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ambition of every good woman to become a wife 
and a mother. 

Commissioner John Greene presented the resolu- 
tion in the Board of Education re-naming the 
school. Of the fifteen high schools in New York 
the following are now named from persons who 
have rendered distinguished service: Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, Lydia Wadleigh, DeWitt Clinton, Stuyvesant, 
William Cullen Bryant, George William Curtis, 
Erasmus (Hall), Washington Irving. 


BPR 


The Teacher in Politics. 


William Randolph Hearst never fails to count 
with the political influence of the teachers when he 
is before the people as a candidate for office. When 
he ran for Congress he frequently mentioned the 
importance of the schools. As candidate for Mayor 
of the City of New York he appealed to the teachers 
in various ways. Now that a Democratic State 
Convention has chosen him as its champion in the 
battle for the Governorship of New York, the 
teachers are again prominently mentioned in the 
platform, as follows: 

“The teachers in our common schools engaged in 
preparing the youth of the State to bear the burdens, 
discharge the duties, and meet the responsibilities 
of citizenship, are exercising the most important 
function in the whole scope of our public service. 
On their fidelity, capacity, and ability mainly rest 
our prospects of future growth in morals and in- 
telligence—the true fountains of all prosperity. 
We believe, therefore, that these most valuable pub- 
lic servants should be insured a reasonable certainty 
in the tenure of their offices while their compensa- 
tions should be sufficient to maintain them in com- 
fort during their years of labor, and enable them to 
make suitable provision for their declining years.’ 


BPR 
The Small College. 


Chancellor MacCracken, in his address to the 
undergraduate colleges at the opening of New York 
University, spoke in favor of the small college sys- 
tem. The small college he defined as one having 
less than five hundred students under one faculty, 
altho many hold that any college enrolling less than 
one thousand students under a single faculty is a 
small college. The small college takes its stand, 
he said, on the following platform: 

“The average undergraduate should continue in 
college from eighteen years of age to twenty-two. 
This formative training between school and life occu- 
pation should be preserved. There should be no cheap 
chromo diploma for a two years’ bachelor of arts 
course offered by any university as a premium for 
graduating in law or in medicine. The college 
course should have at least half of its subjects pre- 
scribed and prescribed work should include a good 
measure of logic and psychology, of language, and 
of mathematics. The undergraduate who 
does not want logic or mathematics is usually the 
man who needs them more than anything else. The 
same is true of the one who does not want a thoro 
training in language or in science. He ought to 
have them in a fair measure. The last plank of the 
platform is that there should be close contact of the 
mind of the professor with the mind of the student 
for the highest moral results. New York Univer- 
sity expects each professor to care for the moral as 
well as the intellectual well-being of the student. 
It assigns to every undergraduate student a profes- 
sor to be his adviser, who is required to know how 
the student passes his time as well as how he passes 
his examinations.” ; 
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Mr. Bryan Speaks on Education. 


William Jennings Bryan, in speaking in New 
Haven, paid his tribute to the educational work 
that Americans have been doing for the peoples of 
the Orient. 

‘* Americans,” he said, “‘send as much money to 
India each year for education as England. England 
draws millions from India in return, but the United 
States draws almost nothing. Our altruism is more 
influential than the commerce of all the other 
nations combined. 

“Searcely any one in Japan could read or write 
fifty years ago. Now 90 per cent. can read and 
write. One of the first banquets that I attended in 
Tokio was given by the “Friends of America.’ 
These were men educated by money sent from 
America. In that country $50 will feed, clothe, and 
pay tuition of a student for a year. 

“Fifty, seventy-five, or one hundred million dollars 
on our navy, in order to increase your power and 
protect you from attack? I tell you if you spent 
one-tenth of the sum in bringing people from other 
lands and educating them here and sending them 
back with a knowledge of our institutions and a 
love of country, we would protect ourselves a 
thousand times better. 

“All over the Orient go our American school 
teachers. They start by gathering around them 
a little group of students, and these become centers 
of civilization. I find that it costs on an average 
$50 a year to feed and clothe and pay the tuition 
of a student. I read not long ago the expense of 
attending Yale College, and I think I saw it was 
about $500 a year for a student. Possibly some 
could go thru for less, but if you are going to tell 
a boy how much it will cost him to live in an ordi- 
nary average way you could hardly expect him to 
do it on less than $500 a year. 

“T talked with a man a few months ago who had 
two boys in Yale College. I was asking him to give 
something to another institution, and he said that 
he couldn’t afford it; that he had two boys at Yale 
and they cost him $1,500 a year. He was spending 
on these two boys what it would cost him to educate 
sixty in India or China. 

““My friends, I believe that when one of the needs 
of the Orient are understood, there will be hundreds 
of Americans willing to sacrifice that they may 
help to bring light to those people and lift them up 
to a higher level. 

“T saw this educational movement everywhere. 
In Turkey I was talking with the governor of one of 
the States, and I asked him what progress they 
were making in education, and he said they have 
found out in Turkey that if they are going to be 
able to stand up with the rest of the world their 
people will have to be educated. He was encour- 
aging education in his State. One of the viceroys 
in China told me that in his district in five years he 
had himself established 4,000 public schools. That 
is what they are doing there. He told me that at 
that time there were 5,000 students in Japan, sent 
away to learn new methods. Within five years 
they have abandoned their old system of examina- 
tion which was in force for a thousand years, and 
they have adopted the American and European 
idea of the school. They are now educating women 
as well as men. It was only a few months ago that 
one of the viceroys presided at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Woman’s College. In Japan I 
visited a woman’s school where they had 600 
students, and it was founded only about five years 
ago. 

*o Wteention is going on all over the world. Go 
up the Nile and you will find schools established 
by all denominations of the Christian Church. 
They have led the people there to insist upon them, 
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and one of their demands is that they shall have 
more schools. These people are demanding more 
schools, more education, more opportunity. So 
this educational movement is going on everywhere, 
and where we can help I think we ought to.” | _ 


EB 


Coming Meetings. ver | 
October 10-12.—County Institute meeting at The Daifles, 


re, 

October 12-13.—Upper Peninsula Educational Associa- 
tion. For place of meeting address Commissioner A. E. 
Sterne, of Ishpeming. 

October 13.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Asso- 
ciation, at Emerson. 

October 17-19.—Council of Superintendents, Rochester, 


October 17-19,—County Institute meeting at McMunnville, 
Ore. 

October 18 19 20.—Vermont State,Teachers’ Association, 
Middlebury. 

October 19.—Franklin County, Massachusetts, Teachers’ 
Association, Orange. 

October 18-20.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, at 
Providence. Hon. Walter E. Ranger, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

October 18-20.—Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

October 18, 19, 20.—Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
meeting at Lincoln, Neb. 

October 22-24.—County Institute meeting at Moro, Ore. 

October 24-26.—County Institute meeting at Hillsboro, Ore. 

October 25-26.—Maine State Teachers’ Association, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

October 25-27.—State Teachers’ Association Institute 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

October 25-27.—New York State University Convoca- 
tion, at Albany, N. Y. Dr. Andrew S. Draper, New York 
State Commissioner of Education. 

October 26.—Hampshire County, Massachusetts, Teachers’ 
Association, Ware. 

October 26-27.—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Lewiston, Me. 

October 25, 26, 27.—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewiston, 

October 26-28.—Western Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion, at Sidney, Neb. 

October 31-November 2.—County Institute meeting at 
Tillamook, Ore. 

November. 1-2-3.—Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic, Ia. 

November 7-9.—County Institute meeting at Salem, Ore. 

November 12-14.—County Institute meeting at Central 
Point, Ore. 

November 13.—Biennial Convention of County Super- 
intendents will be held in San Diego. 

November 14-16.—County Institute meeting at Grants 
Pass, Ore. 

‘i November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Portland, 
re. 

November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

November 30-December 2.—The Social Education Con- 
gress, at Boston. Frank Waldo, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 16, Rogers Building, Boston, Mass. 

Decemher.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion. For date and place of meeting write Supt. D. W. 
Hayes, Alliance. 

December 1-3.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation meets at Winona. W. F. Kunze, president. 

December 26-28.—State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Capitol Building, Springfield, Ill. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

. December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. For place 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Little Rock, Ark. 

December 26-29.—Minnesota Educational Association 
meets in Minneapolis. 

0% J Week, 1906.—State Teachers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Holiday Week, 1906.—Associated Academic Principals, 
Classical Teachers’ Association, Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Art Teachers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Science Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Educational Association. 
Annual meeting at Fargo, N. D. 

The California Teachers’ Association will hold meetings in 
Fresno between Christmas and New Year. For exact date 
write to Dr. C. C. Van Liew, President, Chico. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Topeka, Ohio. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in an annual session at Las Vegas. 
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Dr. Thomas Hunter: A Public Appreciation. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED JUNE 13, 1906, BY THE NEW YORK CITy BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, TO PREPARE AND PRESENT A MEMORIAL OF THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 


Dr. THOMAS HUNTER. 


The important events of an epoch naturally group 
themselves about some great man who has been the 
lea‘’_ of thought in his time; so does the history of 
the. Normal College center in the lifeghistory of 
Thomas Hunter. When we consider the work of 
the man whom we honor to-day, we find that the 
entire educational system of thisjcity in every 
branch of its service owes him a tremendous debt 
of gratitude. 

To foster into matured reality a long-conceived 
thought, requires energy, perseverance, tenacity of 
purpose, and a large store of that intense enthusiasm 
which knows no discouragement. Such are the 
qualities of which great men are made—men whose 
profound nature awakens others to activity. 

Looking back upon the life of Thomas Hunter, 
we find that he possessed these sterling qualities, 
that he had the powerful individuality that com- 
mands universal respect, and which left its impress 
on those about him, on the institutions over which 
he presided, and thru and beyond these on the 
public school system in general. 


Coming here in his youth and vigor, full of high 
ideals of his life work, he gave all his energies toward 
uplifting the standards of his chosen profession. 
He has been a commanding figure in every endeavor 
for the betterment of the teacher’s position, and it 
is largely due to his efforts that to-day the teachers 
of New York are envied by their co-workers all over 
this country. Early in his work here, he successfully 
led the struggle for teachers’ tenure of office—and 
tenure of office is the first step toward enlisting a 
corps of able teachers. 

Feeling strongly that fear is not an incentive to 
study, he abolished corporal punishment in his own 
famous school, and then fought for its abolition 
thruout the school system. It was a hard-won 
battle, but we of to-day know that he was right 
and are proud that New York has led the world 
in this reform. 

When he began teaching, the superintendents of 
that day had an arbitrary system of marking 
teachers by per cents and fractions of percents. His 
fight to obtain from the superintendents a proper 
method of rating teachers was a battle that none 
but a brave soul would have dared to undertake, 
and one which even his closest friends warned him 
against. Nevertheless, he was triumphant, for he 
had ever the courage that the right gives, and 
fearlessly fought and won. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the wonderful 
work that he did in the Thirteenth Street School. 
It is too well known to need encomiums. There 
he trained the men who to-day are molding the 
destinies of the city. Judges, legislators, physicians, 
men prominent in every walk of life, are proud to 
say that they were pupils in old Thirteenth Street 
School, and the Thomas Hunter Association yearly 
keeps green the memory of those golden days when 
Thomas Hunter taught, and was the friend of all 
the boys who knew him. 

The man of strong convictions paves the way 
for others by entering paths before untrodden. So 
we are not surprised to find that the first Evening 
High School in the United States was organized by 
Mr. Hunter. 

It was his work as a principal that made him feel 
the need of properly trained teachers, and led him 
to turn his activities toward the founding of a 
Normal College that should equip the New York 


schools with a body of teachers who would be 
trained pedagogs, using the word in its best sense. 
For that one thing alone he deserves our highest 
praise. It is easy to say that things come of them- 
selves and that New York would soon have felt 
the need and filled it. Things do not come of 
themselves; they are first created in some fine 
clear brain, and then, bit by bit, the obstacles in 
the way are overcome. If the time was ripe for the 
Normal College, it was because he made it so. For 
thirty-six years he has been the guiding spirit of 
that institution and has labored day and night to 
protect its interests. Starting as little more than a 
high school, he has constantly striven to make it 
worthy of its name. Bit by bit he has raised the 
standard of the work, adding one year and then 
another to the course until, from a three years’ high 
school course he has at last achieved a seven years’ 
course, taking in the high school and college studies 
and meeting the requirements of the State Board of 
Regents, so that its graduates now stand on an 
equal footing with those of any paid institution. 
Thus having reached the goal of his ambitions, he 
has contentedly laid down the staff of office and 
retired to that ease which he has so nobly and 
honorably earned. 


All who have been intimately associated with 
Dr. Hunter agree in ranking him among the great 
natural teachers. Even those college students who 
have not been under him as a class instructor have 
strongly felt the influence of his forceful character, 
the character which acts directly and immediately 
by its very presence. They have felt the personal 
magnetism of the great teacher. To measure the 
vast extent of such influence in so large an institution 
and thruout such an extended period of years, is 
quite impossible. If Dr. Hunter’s work and in- 
fluence and success thru the graduates of No. 35 are 
far-reaching, who will essay to measure their extent 
thru the many thousands of Normal College grad- 
uates? Found among the ranks of eminent educa- 
tors from kindergarten thru college grades, among 
able supervisors, principals, and superintendents, 
in the professions of law and medicine, in the fields 
of literature and prominent in philanthropic work, 
its army of ten thousand graduates constitutes a 
great living force. 


After discussing what he has done for the pupils 
under his care, it is appropriate to call attention to 
what lies deeper and is more lasting—what he has 
been to them. We remember our teachers more 
vividly than the precepts they strove to inculcate, 
for example is the most impressive form of teaching. 
For thirty-six years this man has stood before the 
young women of the Normal College as the ideal of 
a true-hearted gentleman, and never has he fallen 
short of what that ideal should be. Gentle and 
kindly, serene and dignified, graceful and generous, 
with an old school courtliness of manner, he has 
set for the young women of our city a standard of 
manhood to which they will hold their children 
and the men whom they meet, and this has been his 
greatest, his most difficult work. All honor to him 
for it! 

ALRICK H. MAN; 

NICHOLAS J. BARRETT, 
RANDOLPH GUGGENHEIMER, 
EGERTON L. WINTHROP, JR.; 


Special Committee. 
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Albert G. Boyden. 


An Appreciation. 
By GEORGE H. MARTIN, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


The retirement of Mr. Albert G. Boyden from the 
activities of the principalship of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, is an event of more than common 
interest, not only to the numerous alumni of the 
school, but to all persons who are familiar with the 
educational life of the country. Few men are 
privileged to hold an important educational position 
so long as Mr. Boyden has held his,—forty-six 
years. To few men is it given to enter as a con- 
structive factor into the lives of so many young men 
and women (more than 5,000 in number), just as 
they are forming their ideals of a life work. 

Some men hold a position longer than they fill it. 
Mr. Boyden has not been one of that kind. He has 
brought to the last years of his administration as 
keen and far-sighted interest, as wise and scrupulous 
attention to administrative details as made his 





earlier years successful, and as principal emeritus, 
he expects to carry on his work of teaching with 
undiminished zeal. 

To Mr. Boyden’s long connection with the school 
is due the perpetuation and intensifying of what 
is widely known as the Bridgewater spirit. A 
pupil of Tillinghast, the first principal, an associate 
teacher with Conant, the second principal, himself 
the third and only other principal, he has been a 
part of the school from the beginning, and so for 
more than fifty years the issuing stream of young 
men and women has borne the impress of his earnest 
spirit, and carried into life the influence of his ideals. 

If one were to ask what has been the dominant 
note of this long service, all of the Bridgewater 
alumni would answer, ‘‘Moral earnestness,” the 
quality of character which has made all the great 
teachers great,—Thomas Arnold, Mary Lyon, Mark 
Hopkins. While never undervaluing scholarship 
nor professional skill, he has believed that the 
supreme end of all educational agencies is the forma- 
tion of character, and that all teachers should have 


sound views of life, and that in all their relations 
they should ring true. It is to this that we must 
attribute the well-known compliment paid to 
Bridgewater graduates, ‘‘They can be depended 
upon.” 

Mr. Boyden’s work in all directions has had three 
characteristics. It has been thoro, positive, and 
practical. To the first quality has been due his 
remarkable success as an administrator. 

From a single small school-house the Bridge- 
water plant has grown until in lands and buildings 
it is valued at more than a half-million dollars. 
Every plan has been made and every dollar ex- 
pended under Mr. Boyden’s personal direction and 
oversight. So thoro has been his preparation and 
so minute his inspection that he has never been 
refused an appropriation by the Legislature. 

When a year or two ago a legislative committee 
was considering his request for $60,000 for a gym- 
nasium, a member said, “‘If you get the money it 
will not be because we are convinced of the need 
of the building, but it will be a personal tribute to 
you.” He got it, in spite of an unfavorable report 
from the finance committee. 

The same quality has entered into all his instruc- 
tion, and he has never demanded of his students 
more than he has been willing to render himself. 

The Bridgewater teaching has been as positive 
as it has been thoro. In religion, in morals, in 
politics, and in pedagogy, Mr. Boyden has been a 
man of convictions, and not of mere sentiments. 
Years ago his pupils were wont to say, “‘What Mr. 
Boyden knows, he knows he knows.” This accounts 
for the depth and permanence of the impression 
he has made. 

This quality is not incompatible with progress. 
While his thinking has been deeply rooted in funda- 
mentals, he has kept the school abreast of the 
growing demands of public education. He has not 
been easily beguiled by philosophical will-of-the- 
wisps, but he has realized that truth takes on new 
forms with new years, and that new times demand 
new measures. The graduates who have left his 
school in recent years are as well equipped for the 
complex school work of the present as were the 
earlier ones for the more simple schooling to which 
they were called. 

A typical New England man, educated in district 
schools, learning a mechanic’s trade, early connected 
with the church, in closest touch and sympathy with 
the every-day life of a Massachusetts village, he 
has given to all the Bridgewater work a practical 
character that has commended it to practical people 
everywhere. He has learned by all his years of 
experience and observation that human nature 
does not greatly change, that underneath all the 
changes in the externals of life, life itself remains 
substantially as it has always been, with the same 
fundamental needs, which it is the business of 
education to meet, that these needs are paramount 
in importance because being is more important 
than doing. 

It is a source of satisfaction not only to Mr 
Boyden himself, but to all the friends of Bridge 
water, that there is to be no abrupt transition to 
new and untried hands. Mr. Arthur C. Boyden 
has, as pupil and teacher, imbibed the Bridgewater 
spirit, and will keep the school true to its traditions 
and maintain its ample usefulness in the service 
of the public schools. 
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Teachers and Politics. 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
[Address at the beginning of the year’s work at the University School of Pedagogy of New York University. ] 


The subject which I have chosen is many-sided, 
and I shall make no attempt to touch upon all of 
those many sides. What I have to offer is in effect 
an exhortation to you, members and makers of the 
profession of teaching, that you be politicians. By 
politician I mean one who sets the public’good above 
private advantage. @ Ifshould like to exhort you to 
study the public good and make the profession of 
teaching peculiarly afprofession devoted in large- 
minded, great-hearted ways to theJpublic good. -~ 
$ A profession has long,beenfdistinguished from a 
trade in this, that it serves public as well as private 
ends; that it is in fact mainly devoted to some 
form of public service. This profession of teach- 
ing, the new profession, as Henry Ward Beecher 
called it, must learn from the older professions in 
many things. It must learn much from them con- 
cerning the ways in which to serve the public good, 
and then it must mark out for itself intelligently 
and courageously, ways unknown to those older 
professions in which it shall render service all its 
own. 

Medicine deals with the welfare of the human 
body, applying to its processes the methods of 
natural science. It renders a public service in pro- 
viding standards by which well-determined profes- 
sional practice may be distinguished from mal- 
practice; and in stimulating and promoting and 
guiding the development of public hygiene and 
sanitation. 

Theology considers the point of contact between 
human things and things divine, where the spark 
of infinite love is passed and the vision of immortal 
destiny arises. It renders a public service in rein- 
forcing public morals with the sanction and the 
inspiration of religion. Under our American sys- 
tem of religious equality it aims at the full realiza- 
tion of religious freedom, with all that religious 
freedom means for our advancing civilization. 

The profession of law deals with rights and 
wrongs, and is concerned with the maintenance of 
human justice. It renders a public service in 
pointing out the need of advanced and uniform legis- 
lation, in laboring to promote the purity and ef- 
ficiency of our courts, and in numerous other ways. 

The profession of teaching may learn its lesson 
from all of these. This profession, too, should deter- 
mine its own codes of practice, standards of scientific 
attainment, and established procedure codes of 
professional ethics. It should labor for the uplift 
of public morals; it should set before the public 
high standards for the selection of educational 
officials, and urge the adoption and consistent appli- 
cation of those standards. In particular, as regards 
the appointment and advancement of teachers, it 
should adopt the principles underlying the merit 
system. As a matter of professional self-respect, 
as well as one which concerns the public good, it 
should urge everywhere the appointment and ad- 
vancement of teachers on the ground of merit alone. 
The public, even in communities less favored than 
this, will not long be deaf to that demand when 
teachers make it unitedly. 

Now, a word with reference to the agencies thru 
which the profession of teaching is to carry on such 
political activity as I have indicated. In the first 


place there are the various associations of teachers. 
These associations play an important réle in the 
educational progress of this country. They are 
chiefly occupied with the presentation of educa- 
tional discourses and the discussion of educational 
theory and practice. 


In order that they may 


deserve public influence and exercise public influence, 
these associations must become, as time goes on, 
more responsible bodies. An increasing responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of professional standards 
will, I believe, fall to them, and for the establish- 
ment of useful codes of professional ethics. To 
this end let them hold themselves steadily to public 
purposes. Let them suppress those who would 
make the association a means to private ends. Let 
them*suppress the makers of cliques and devolve 
leadership upon the men of large view, of sound 
experience and solidity of character. All kinds 
and ’grades*of school, from the infant class and the 
kindergarten to the university and the institution 
for research, should be represented in these asso- 
ciations, and should make of these associations a 
powerful means for united effort looking to the 
public good. 

Jin the second place, there are professional schools 
for the training of teachers. It rests with these 
schools to enforce high standards of admission, to 
promote largeness of scholarship and of human 
interest. We look to them to send forth a body of 
teachers who shall grow intellectually and grow 
morally while they are getting their indispensable 
experience in teaching. We look, too, to these 
professional schools and colleges to. make for us a 
professional literature, embodying well-ascertained 
scientific facts and principles. These schools occupy, 
if they will, the watch tower of education. It is 
for them to reach out toward the education that is 
not yet, but is to be. In education, as in some 
other fields, the demand does not simply make the 
supply; the supply must make the demand. And 
we may look to our professional schools of educa- 
tion to create a demand for highly-trained prac- 
titioners, supervisors, specialists, by providing a 
supply of such rare or even unknown products 
before the demand for them has been felt. 

In the third place, and chiefly, the public char- 
acter of the teaching profession is to be realized 
thru the labors of individual teachers, who do more 
than fill the places to which they are assigned. The 
best teachers always do more than they are paid 
for doing, and expect to keep on doing so to the 
end of their days. Some day the public will awaken 
to this fact and will pay more adequate salaries, as 
it has begun to do in the City of New York, but till 
then, and even then, the good teacher will go on 
doing more than he is paid for doing, and more than 
he can be paid for doing. And one way in which 
he shall prove himself greater than his salary, is 
this, that he will study the public need and plan 
to make his school meet the need of its public, in 
its day, even tho it carry him into untried paths 
and call for the making of methods that have not 
yet been known and approved. 

I might illustrate what I have said as to the 
political activity of teachers in this high sense of 
the word politics, by a survey of some of the impor- 
tant fields of education in which there is work to be 
done in the immediate future. One of these is the 
great field of moral education; another is the field 
of educational extension; still another is the field 
of education for exceptional children, with which 
the improvement of our system of education for all 
children, good, bad, and indifferent, bright, dull, 
and mediocre, is inextricably bound up. All of 
these are fields of the utmost importance, and under 
other circumstances I should like to speak of each 
of them at considerable length, but just now, for 
a variety of reasons, it is convenient to draw our 
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illustration from what may be called the economic 
trend in present-day education. 

This economic trend has been emphasized of 
late in a great variety of ways. You are all familiar 
with the visit to this country of the Mosely Educa- 
tional Commission, in the year 1903. That move- 
ment, as Mr. Mosely himself informed us, was 
directly suggested by his observations of the indus- 
trial efficiency of the Americans whom he had met 
in South Africa. Mr. Mosely was seeking the 
educational ground of such efficiency. There was 
wide discussion of the investigations and reports 
of the Mosely Commission. It is not so generally 
known that a somewhat similar commission was 
sent to this country in the year 1904 by the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Commerce and Industry, for the 
purpose of visiting the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis, and of observing the industrial 
development of this country, and more particu- 
larly the educational basis of that industrial devel- 
opment. The reports rendered by members of 
this Commission, have only recently been pub- 
lished, and are not generally available. A bulletin 
summarizing these reports has, however, been pre- 
pared under the direction of the Education Office 
at Washington, and will undoubtedly be published 
within the next few weeks. 

It is a fact of very great significance that these 
two Commissions have, at so nearly the same time, 
been sent to study the workings of American edu- 
cation. It does not mean that industrial education 
in this country has been perfected and that the 
nations of the old world are simply coming to us to 
find out how these things should be done, but it 
does mean that the interest of the nations in the 
industrial bearings of education has risen of late to 
the highest pitch, so that even those peoples which 
have achieved great things in industry, in commerce, 
and in education, are seeking to learn from any one 
of their neighbors, who have also achieved success, 
whatever that neighbor may have to offer thru 
which they may bring their own systems to a higher 
stage of perfection. 

We have here a notable shifting of the center of 
gravity in the movement of world education. In 
the seventeenth and a large part of the eighteenth 
century, the prime impulse to education was relig- 
ious; in the latter part of the eighteenth century and 
the greater part of the nineteenth, the political 
impulse in considerable measure replaced the re- 
ligious, and education became to a wonderful degree 
a movement of democracy. Now, in these later 
years, the political and democratic movement has 
undergone a subtle change, and the prime impulse 
to education, speaking in the broad and large, is 
an economic impulse, or better expressed, per- 
haps, the political movement has passed into a more 
distinctly economic phase. Where the men of the 
seventeenth century talked of public education in 
the interest of a learned ministry, and of a prep- 
ration for an understanding of the way of salvation; 
where the men of the American and the French 
revolution and their successors talked of educa- 
tion which should make men capable of bearing 
the responsibilities of political freedom; the men 
of to-day are talking of education for commercial 
and industrial efficiency, and education which shall 
enable the home land to compete successfully in 
the markets of the world. I do not say that this 
is the whole of modern education, for it is not; I 
do not say that it is the most important thing in 
modern education, for that may be seriously ques- 
tioned; but it is undoubtedly that aspect of mod- 
ern education which comes to the front in the great 
national discussions of education in our day, and 
it is largely with a view to this aspect of education 
that the nations are making some of their greatest 
educational expenditures. 
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Now it is for the teacher, who is a politician, and 
even somewhat of a statesman, it may be, to look 
abroad over this educational movement and con- 
sider what shall be done about it. 

Whatever else we may say of this movement, 
it is plain to see that it is inevitable. It must be 
reckoned with as a great and present fact. We 
may say with all frankness that the economic view 
of education is a partial view and not the highest 
view; that the economic movement in education 
is attended with the dangers of the gravest sort. 
The danger of materialism, not of conscious and 
theoretical materialism, but of subtle and impal- 
pable and undermining materialism, is a danger 
that education must meet and resist wherever it 
shall appear. Some of that danger is undoubtedly 
present in this economic movement, and for the 
sake of ultimate economic superiority, even if for 
no other purpose, education must seek to counter- 
act such materialism. 

But when we come to understand this move- 
ment we shall see that there is vastly more in it 
than materialism; and it is a movement which we 
must make our utmost endeavor to understand. A 
large part of the new inventive work in education 
within the next few years will be done in vital con- 
nection with this movement. It is worth studying 
so as to understand it thoroly, and when we come 
to understand it we shall find it full of promise for 
the highest things in which we are interested. We 
shall find that if the good tendencies that are at 
work within it shall be reinforced and emphasized, 
and the worse tendencies be turned in better direc- 
tions, it will accomplish its own ends by entering 
into the larger movement of all good education. 
Let us look into this matter a little and see if we 
can not make some small beginning with it. 

Our visitors have told us that in our American 
schools the children learn at an early age to depend 
upon themselves, to take the initiative and mark 
out the things which they shall do. These visitors 
are greatly impressed with the independence of 
action which is cultivated by this means in our 
American schools. But they go on with admirable 
frankness to say that the promise of our lower 
schools is not fulfilled in the school above. In 
drawing, for example, they find the pupils of the 
lower grades self-reliant, inventive, capable of 
undertaking difficult tasks and reaching surprising 
results. But in the higher grades and in the high 
school those results show no great amount of im- 
provement. So far as execution is concerned, these 
self-reliant pupils have come to a standstill; they 
do not go on to perfection. These criticisms are, I 
believe, in good measure justified. It is one of the 
glories of our American education that it cultivates 
independence and initiative. The danger which 
attends such cultivation of initiative is the danger 
of cocksureness—the danger that the pupil will 
come to have such confidence in himself that he 
will fail to feel the sting of emulation, will lose the 
sacred hunger after perfection. The economic 
need of our time, and in an equal degree the educa- 
tional need of our time, includes both initiative and 
the highest excellence in the ultimate result. Both 
of these things are to be sought with the greatest 
zeal. As Americans, it is for us to hold fast and 
augment by every possible means that peculiar 
excellence of our American system, the cultivation 
of power to shift for one’s self. To this we must 
add, if we are to do the work that devolves upon 
us, a greater striving after perfected results. 

Just at this point, to my mind, is one of the finest 
and farthest-reaching implications of the economic 
movement in our education. We are at a time 
when the labor question is one of the most urgent 
questions with which we have to do, and the labor 
question. which conditions our prosperity, is often 
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made to appear as a question merely of the distribu- 
tion of wealth. I would not question for a moment 
the importance of a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, but that is not the whole question. Another 
aspect of the labor question is the question of the 
attitude of the workman to his work. How may 
the conditions of labor be so adjusted that the 
workman shall take a creative interest in his work, 
or, I should say, the interest of an artist in his work ? 
How shall the artisan, in being a good artisan, be- 
come somewhat more than an artisan by taking 
interest in the excellence of his product ? 

I well know some of the difficulties of this pro- 
gram. I know how its difficulties are increased by 
the extreme division of labor, and by other inevitable 
conditions of the modern industrial system. But 
I believe that one of the chief ways in which the 
schools are to meet the demands of the modern eco- 
nomic situation, is this: That they are to train up 
skilled workmen, technically skilled beyond the 
skill of apprentices when they complete the course 
of a good trade school, who have come to care for 
the products of their work and to have a more than 
artisan interest in the finished excellence of those 
products, 

Here I think the question of industrial education 
runs into the question of moral education and the 
other large questions with which modern education 
has to do in the highest reaches of its ideal. But 
these high moral ends will not be attained unless 
the immediate work in hand, the work at this bench 
and with this set of tools, or these mathematical 
formulae, is done honestly and well. 

There are other moral aspects of this economic 
trend in education. I do not attempt to enumerate 
them all. Wrongly directed, our education in 
these lines may involve an everlasting emphasis on 
the pursuit of wealth. To make more money, and 
to make as much money as possible, may be made 
the conscious purpose of industrial education. I 
think that good teachers will be more disposed to 
emphasize the purpose of honorable self-support. 
This is certainly a high and moral purpose which 
may properly be emphasized in the schools. I do 
not say that the pursuit of wealth may not be hon- 
orable, but the other purpose is, I think, more safely 
brought to the front in school instruction. To be 
self-supporting, to make eventually a home and a 
good home, to be able to help one’s fellows and play 
one’s part in the affairs of the community, these 
are things that wise teachers know how to empha- 
size in industrial education, and education that 
works for such ends as these is education that is 
moral in a way that much of our education has for- 
gotten to be moral. 

I have only touched upon the outskirts of this 
great problem; I have simply tried to make of it 
an illustration of the main thesis of my talk to you. 
In this matter, as in other affairs of our public edu- 
cation, the best teachers will seek to find the way 
to the public good. They will study the education 
of the day and the public need which it aims to 
supply, and will look forth beyond the present, 
trying to discern the larger needs that already shadow 
the horizon, and to shape the schools of to-day in 
preparation for the work of to-morrow. 

May I mention one other way in which the states- 
man teacher will deal with the industrial move- 
ment in our schools. The time is passed when the 
older professions alone are looked upon as laboring 
in the service of the public good. We are appre- 
hending dimly the fact that every honorable occupa- 
tion has its public aspect, and is in its greater or 
less degree a true profession. I think that our 
teachers who look upon their work as public ser- 
vice will lay stress upon the idea of public service 
in their teaching in the schools. And when such 
teachers are in our schools of commerce, of the 
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trades, and of the manual arts, they will enable 
their pupils to understand that the arts which they 
are fitting themselves to exercise have also their 
aspect of public service. They will prepare trades- 
men and artisans to labor in their trades and occu- 
pations as serving not themselves alone but serving 
also the public good. Is this Utopia? I might 
fear as much if I had not seen teachers and trades- 
men and artisans as well who had this public spirit 
and who did their work for the larger good. 
* RK RF MR HF 

Ladies and gentlemen of the School of Pedagogy, 
this is my exhortation, that you be politicians. 
There will be those who would have you exercise 
the lesser arts of politics and who would make you 
believe that those arts of manipulation are the real 
thing. Let me exhort you a little further. Those 
petty and self-seeking manipulations are not the 
real thing. Be content to lack a little in the 
knowledge of such arts; be contented to be simple- 
hearted and even a little Utopian in the pursuit of 
the larger public good, for I believe you have a work 
to do in these next coming years which may well 
stir the blood of those whose blood is red and who 
care for great, high enterprise. If you will have 
them, the public is going to lay on you and on the 
schools larger responsibilities than the institutions 
of education have borne in the past. It is a work 
that is worth the doing, this work that lies before 
you, and I wish you the highest joy and prosperity 
in the part of this great work which may fall to 
your lot. 

BPR 


Care of Infants. 


The New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, has issued a card “For 
Mothers,’’ which sums up many lectures on the care 


-of infants. It will supply texts for a very helpful 


mothers’ meeting. This is how it reads: 
“If you want to keep your baby, keep it 


Clean, Cool, Quiet. 


“A clean baby must be clean inside as well as 
out. This means clean milk, clean air, clean skin. 


Food. 


“Nurse the baby, if possible. 

“Give it only pure milk, which you can get 
cheapest and best at the Straus Pasteurized Milk 
Depots named on back of this card. 

“Feed at the same hours each day, a small and 
regular amount each time. Never give it solid 
food, tea, coffee, or beer. Don’t think the baby 
is hungry every time it cries; it may be thirsty 
for water, or too hot, or dirty. 

Bath. 

“Wash the baby all over every night and morning, 

in warm water. Keep its face and hands clean. 
Dress. 

“Change soiled garments promptly. Use light, 

cool dresses, keeping head cool and feet warm. 
Fresh Air. 

“Take the baby out doors all you can to the 
Parks and Recreation Piers, to the street and roof. 
Always keep some windows open, even in winter. 

Sleep. 

““A baby should be kept quiet, not excited and 
jounced about just to please its parents or visitors. 
Don’t wake the baby to show it off, even to the 
President. 


Sickness. 


“Babies well cared for keep well. Take the 
baby to a doctor or dispensary when it shows the 
first signs of sickness—not retaining food, or loose 
bowels. If you wait it may be too late.” 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 
Conducted by WILLIAM McANDREW, Girls’ Technical High School, New York. 





Professional Ethics in Pittsburg. 


Heinrich Vogelgesang is said to have cataloged 
398 essays, articles, and addresses in the English 
language, showing why teaching is not a profession 
in America. Bardeen published a whole book on 
the subject, a comico-tragical investigation entitled 
“Teaching as a Business.” I wish I could commis- 
sion the two men to go as experts to Pittsburg, to 
subject the educational atmosphere there to scien- 
tific tests, and to find out what is the matter with it. 

I was there, a few hours, not long ago. The 
courts have just relieved the school system of what 
the Pittsburg newspapers characterize as a cruel 
and galling irritation. The professionalism or un- 
professionalism of the situation as obviously clamors 
for an analysis by Vogelgesang or Bardeen as ever any 
case of dislocation of hip joint did for a Lorenz. 

This is how it happened. 

Pittsburg began to grow amazingly rich. The 
first city in the world in the iron industry, it became 
the wealthiest city per capita in America. The cost 
of living in it went up forty per cent. As usual, 
the wages of teachers were neglected. Like all 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg paid its teachers poorly, 
and the rise in prices virtually lowered the already 
low wages. Thru their organization the teachers 
conducted a campaign of education. After two 
years of very hard work, a modest improvement of 
the salary schedules was secured, to take effect in 
September, 1905. Instead of permitting this schedule 
to correct the depreciated salaries of all teachers alike, 
as has been done in other cities, the Central Board of 
Education appointed a Salary Commission from 
the teaching and supervising force. The Board per- 
mitted this commission to exclude many teachers 
from this restoration of salaries to a living wage. 

This was a bitter disappointment. 

The Central Board of Education has unique powers 
in the way of raising money. The framers of the 
city charter put practically no restraint upon the 
Board of Education in this regard. It could have 
paid the moderate adjustments of the schedules in 
September, 1905, without difficulty. It would have 
been a popular measure with all political parties 
and the people at large. .The Dispatch, Telegraph, 
Press, Post, and the Times, the German papers, the 
Italian, the religious and society journals advocated 
it. There was no paper that opposed it. Leading 
pastors of the Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Episcopal churches preached sermons showing the 
importance of the teachers’ work, and the far- 
reaching effect it would have on the children, to 
pass this measure. The Board of Trade sent a me- 
morial to the Central Board urging action; so did 
the Chamber of Commerce. The United American 
Mechanics, the-Grand Army of the Republic, the 
Turners, the Women’s Civic Club, the Women’s 
Twentieth Century Club, and other women’s or- 
ganizations, the Principals’ Association, the Alle- 
gheny County Institute, and the Association of 
Letter Carriers drafted resolutions favoring in- 
creased payment to teachers. 

Seventy thousand citizens, parents, voters, and 
taxpayers petitioned the Board to act. 

Why the Central Board declined to do this thing 
but entrusted its powers to a commission outside of 
itself is difficult to understand. It must be as- 
sumed that at some time, early in the day, some 
theorist with a good command of language was able 
to pass the Board a gold brick. They gave this 
Commission free hand, and it used it in a way that 
makes the teacher in the average citv wonder. 


A High-Handed Commission. 

First, it evolved blanks. Trust an educational 
commission to do that! Each teacher was allowed 
to write her professional biography and to submit 
it. Then, in the April vacation, the Commission 
sprung on the teachers the notice of an examination 
to be held in fifteen days. Some of the teachers 
received less than ten days’ notice. The Commis- 
sion spent from April until September deliberating, 
and then announced its decision on the result of 
examinations. Then there was a sensation. Good 
teachers were turned down; teachers not so good 
were passed. The president of the Board of Educa- 
tion himself says so. The teachers asked for par- 
ticulars. The Examining Commission refused to 
give any; it refused to submit the answer papers 
not only to members of the local school boards, or 
to members of the Central Board, but even to THE 
TEACHERS WHO WROTE THE PAPERS. 

The Examining Commission was composed of a 
superintendent and four teaching and supervising 
principals. It was, therefore, in the professional 
sense, and in the usual phraseology of our occupa- 
tion, a board of teachers, not of laymen. What I 
want to find out is, the professional ethics of the 
treatment of the Pittsburg teachers by a commis- 
sion of Pittsburg teachers. 

The Commission refused to hear appeals against 
its decision. Its stand was ‘‘the Commission has 
carefully considered your case; this is its decision; 
that is enough.”’ May I ask what the effect of this 
stand toward teachers is? It is said that a teacher 
commonly takes this attitude towards those over 
whom she has authority. Very good. Those over 
whom a teacher has authority are children. Is a 
similar attitude toward teachers professional? Try 
it in the case of men accepted as professionals. 

Suppose that a law were passed providing that 
only those physicians whom a board of physicians 
selected should be allowed to practice in certain 
difficult cases for which the fees were larger than 
the physicians now may hope for. Or, suppose a 
law were passed providing that only such lawyers 
as were selected by a commission of lawyers could 
appear in certain higher courts where the fees were 
higher. Suppose that in such case a large number 
of applicants were turned down after a written ex- 
amination, many, in their own judgment, unjustly, 
what would be the professional attitude of the ex- 
amining lawyers or doctors toward their fellow prac- 
titioners? I am told that the principles of profes- 
sional ethics require that the examiners should open 
their books, re-examine a man’s papers with him 
and assure him,in effect, that if the ratings were 
wrong they would be corrected. 

This is what the New York examining boards do. 
Appeals are expected and even invited. 

The New York school administration extends 
this invitation even to pupils. Every principal 
knows that the cases of successful appeals to head- 
— by rejected candidates are not uncommon 
at all. 

In its refusal to permit the rejected teachers to see 
their papers the Pittsburg commission of teachers 
took the stand that it is not necessary to treat 
teachers as a commission of lawyers would treat 
lawyers, or as physicians would treat physicians. 

The Military Theory. 

This is not a new stand with regard to teachers. 
According to some, it is the underlying American 
spirit toward teachers. Assume, say some men in 
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practice, an unquest onable dictation in all school 
orders. I remember the first noted educator I ever 
heard, old Father Pierce, away back in 1876. He 
was Michigan’s famous systematizer. I remember 
his emphatic declaration that the type of school 
organization must be military—immediate and un- 
questioning obedience to orders. Has not one of 
the significant things about the movement of edu- 
cation been away from that Casabianca idea? 
Teachers treated like soldiers, without encourage- 
ment to think, to question, and to originate, are 
hardly the proper guides for young citizens of a re- 
public who must soon think for themselves. The 
educational magazines give one the idea that. the 
military type of educational management is disap- 
pearing from all except the backwoods towns where 
they still expect the teacher to have less to say 
and think than the hired girl. 

It is bad enough to have any one think this about 
teachers, but it is peculiarly distressing to fear that 
our own people, the educators, are not safe from 
taking such a stand. 

Goodness me! how are we ever going to get a 
respectable standing if our own family, our official 
papas fail to treat us respectably? 

The position of the Pittsburg teachers’ commis- 
sion was characterized by one of the men I talked 
with as ‘“‘paternal.”” Very good. The Commission 
said to the teacher as a parent says to a child: “This 
is my decision; I will not talk about it; I say so and 
that settles it; be quiet.” This is a proper parental 
attitude toward children; but any parent who main- 
tains it toward her grown daughters is a fool. It is 
this attitude toward teachers that makes them 
mere children as far as school systems are concerned. 
More than fifty years ago Emerson crucified this 
scholastic attitude and pierced it with darts of ridi- 
cule. Its persistence seems to me a swaddling band 
of medievalism that makes the growth of the 
teaching body into a respected profession the 
despair of your Vogelgesangs and Bardeens. If 
your children are childish too long look to your own 
style with them. How will this do for a recipe 
for making teachers reasonable, patient, and loyal? 
Viz.: Be to teachers reasonable, patient, and loyal. 
Assume, even beyond our present capacity, that we 
are reasonable. Reason with us, don’t bat us. By 
reason and by reason only can we, and you who 
manage us, gain reasonableness. 

The attitude of the teachers’ commission of Pitts- 
burg toward the Pittsburg teachers has been 
exactly that attitude that writers from Charles 
Lamb to Myra Kelley have selected as the typical 
contemptible schoolmaster style; the ipse dixit as- 
sumption of authority, the fear of correction, the 
petty mind autocratically dominating pettier minds. 

In one newspaper office there is a copy of a signed 
statement of the Pittsburg teachers’ commission 
issued last December, eight months after the be- 
ginning of the protests against its methods. Eight 
months of commissional silence had not caused the 
criticism to blow over. On the contrary it was be- 
coming evident that the Commission itself would be 
blown over by the breath of objectors. The state- 
ment of the Commission is a queer educational 
document. This is how it opens: 

The Teachers’ Salary Commission is gratified to believe 
that the Board of Education has confidence in the Com- 
mission. By declining to review the work of the Commission 
the Board seems to bear testimony to such confidence. The 
Commission believes that it ought to be independent and 
not required to report anything but results and that by not 
being required to justify any of its decisions, its likelihood of 
being just is more certain. It does not need to apologize 
or to defend itself. It believes that promotion by test is 
the only way to secure efficiency in a corps of city teachers. 

“Among the qualities the Commission believes 
can be determined by test are manners, habits, love 
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for young, tact, and loyalty to the teaching pro- 
fession.”’ 
Wonderful Potency of Tests. 


Please take notice, Herr Vogelgesang. There isa 
teachin g profession. It is at the forks of the Ohio. 
Furthermore, Dr. Rice and Professor Thorndike, 
why need you longer deplore the absence of quanti- 
tative tests of educational efficiency? Go to Pitts- 
burg. Here is a board of experts who can, by a 
test, estimate a woman’s love for the young, and 
her loyalty to the teaching profession. 


The Commission adds that, in the case of every 
teacher, all available information of all kinds from 
all reliable sources was very carefully considered. 

This I found to be one of the most irritating 
features of the Commission’s work. 


“They claimed to have information about us,” 
said teachers, “‘but they would not let us see it, nor 
tell who gave it. This is a contemptible manner of 
judgment to use officially against people of Anglo- 
Saxon blood. This is the very thing Magna Charta 
was gained to defeat. It has been forbidden by 
every bill of rights, and most of the State constitu- 
tions since this nation was born. It is medieva- 
lism, not Americanism. In this country the wit- 
ness must testify openly and swear to his testimony; 
the Commission has assumed the right to judge us by 
ex parte statements of persons whose anonymity 
the Commission protects, whose statements no 
teacher can disprove, because she is prevented 
from knowing what they are. What one of us is 
safe from the petty prosecution of an offended 
principal, or the influence of a politician whose 
friends want our positions? This method of secret 
report is the acme of injustice.” 


No one claims that our New York system is per- 
fect, but it has one feature that is recommended to 
Pittsburgers for study, namely, the provision in 
the City Charter that the data on which a teacher’s 
professional status is based must be open to her in- 
spection. From the New York point of view the 
stand by the Pittsburg Commission in this matter 
is intolerable. Thru the remarkable series of 
educational legislation, continuing from the earlier 
bills of Senator Ahearn more than a dozen years 
ago, the permeating principle has been the protec- 
tion of the same right to a teacher in the school 
system that an ordinary citizen has in every-day 
life. It looks to me as tho the Pittsburg Com- 
mission, teachers themselves, took a stand that 
made the teacher worse off than an ordinary citizen 
in private business, and not in the public service at all. 

I say this after discussing the case with the credit 
man, part owner of a large jobbing house. He said 
emphatically: “‘No, sir; no reputable house would 
make a practice of getting information about the 
men already in its employ in that way. Even in 
the case of a man alleged to be getting into gambling 
or fast habits, I would not keep from him the 
source and details of any information brought to 
me. Whoever uses towards his men methods he 
isn’t willing to have used against himself is, in my 
opinion, not giving a square deal. Make a man 
stand for what he tells. Be frank and open with 
your men. The detective and spotter method in 
the management of women in a school system is 
the limit of the contemptible.” 

Venetian-Blind Methods of Investigation. 


In refusing to explain how they reached their 
conclusions as to the worthiness or unworthiness of 
teachers to receive those corrected salaries which 
all teachers should have had merely to bring them 
up to the rise of prices, the Commission left a free 
field to rumor and gossip for devising reasons why 
teachers were passed or rejected. 

The air of secrecy and mystery which the Com- 
mission generated around itself was hospitable to 
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all sorts of imaginative wraiths which made an im- 
pression on many who care for this sort of thing. I 
don’t believe the stories that were told about the 
Commission’s crimes, but they boomeranged around 
the Commission as one irreverent teacher remarks, 
“like a box of fireworks set off without any owners.” 
For instance, there is nothing to show that the 
Commission passed teachers up or down without 
the labor of looking at their papers, or that each 
member of the Commission was allowed to pass a 
certain number of teachers as a personal perquisite, 
or that if you joined a certain Sunday school class 
you would be passed all right. But the one sure 
method of meeting these troublesome stories and 
of answering the editorial statements of the Pitts- 
burg press that the Commission was damaging the 
schools was consistently declined by the Commis- 
sion. It would not open its records. 

The Dispatch says it put the public schools into 
a state of chaos. Make allowance for newspaper 
exaggeration, but use your own knowledge of the 
kind of atmosphere necessary for good teaching 
and see whether you do not reach the conclusion 
that the teaching spirit of the Pittsburg schools 
has been wastefully debilitated by an obstinate idea 
of educators, whose effort should have been to 
conciliate, encourage, and strengthen a company 
of women whose work under ordinary circumstances 
is hard enough, God knows. If you had a racing 
stable and your overseer kept your horses in a state 
of panic what would happen? 

There is a level-headed man in Pittsburg by the 
name of Heinz. If you have read any of Dr. Toll- 
man’s articles on the treatment of employes you may 
have noticed that Heinz has fifty-seven varieties of 
consideration for his help over and above the usual 
factory style of treating operatives. Mr. Heinz 
doesn’t pose as a philanthropist, but he thinks this 
kind of treatment pays in getting a better quality 
of preserves put up in his shops. Believe me, the 
Pittsburg picklers are a happier looking company 
than the Pittsburg teachers. There is too much 
of the hunted, doubted, strained feeling in the 
Pittsburg schools. Pittsburgers will agree that 
it is of as much importance to have their children 
in the charge of happy and contented women as it 
is to have their canned tomatoes entrusted to 
comely and cheerful girls. 

Another Pittsburger, Henry Phipps, is known 
to be a student of the great problem of better living 
for working people. ‘‘Prince Charlie’ Schwab’s 
talent for electrifying large bodies of workers with 
loyal enthusiasm is well known; while Andrew 
Pittsburg Carnegie is the greatest known expert 
un the working spirit. Might a humble student of 
“which is what in education” respectfully admon- 
ish Messrs. Heinz, Phipps, Schwab, and Carnegie 
that the public school problem wants their kind of 
know-how and wants it right now? 

Court Wipes Commission off the Slate. 

Teachers who had been reported by the Commis- 
sion as having failed in the first tests were desired 
to take some more. A peculiar situation developed. 
Even tho they wanted the $100 a year advance in 
wages, the teachers like the colonists in the early days, 
declined to take their T. Some said, ‘‘I passed once 
but was marked unjustly or not marked at all. If 
I can’t find out why I failed how do I know in what 
specialty to improve?” Then the unfortunate 
idea spread that the teachers were conspiring to 
decline the increase and to keep out of the tests. 
It was said an effort would be made to punish the 
ringleaders who had more influence with the teachers 
than the Commission had. As soon as frank and 
open protest is threatened with punishment a more 
unmanageable opposition appears, the secret kind. 

Mr. James W. Houston, a citizen and taxpayer, a 
layman, not a teacher at all, brought about the set- 
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tlement of the strife. He says: ‘“‘I didn’t believe 
that it could be possible that a commission of edu- 
cators could maintain the autocratic attitude that 
was alleged, but when I found what their stand was, 
that settled me. I put it up to the people we elect 
to pass on the actions of officials. I got the ques- 
tion where it belongs; into an unprejudiced court.” 

The teachers who constituted the Pitisburg 
Commission have received a humiliating rebuke. 
Their refusal to be reasonable with those of their 
own craft has been their complete undoing. The 
court has decided that there isn’t any Commission. 
All their report blanks, their tests of teachers’ love 
of children and ‘‘loyalty to the teaching profes- 
sion,” their days and nights of discussion and reso- 
lutions is a dream. 

Set up a tablet to the Commission: “in memoriam 
cujus in memory of that which took itself too seri- 
ously. We learn to do by doing. We learned to 
be done ourselves by trying others to do.” 

But not in vain, O Pittsburg Commission, hast 
thou enjoyed thy brief authority. In the history 
of the advancement of teaching thou shalt forsooth, 
have place, and peradventure be recorded as an 
additional count in the catalog of reasons why 
we do not constitute a profession as set forth by 
Herr Heinrich Vogelgesang. 


QP 
Needs of the Schools in Washington. 


By Supt. WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. 


Reply to Mr. Reynolds’ Report to the President, which was 
published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week. 


While I have not the advantage of personal 
knowledge of the details of school work in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I have made sufficient inquiries 
to know the natural policy and conditions. Con- 


‘sidered, as a whole, Mr. Reynolds’ statement is fair, 


and his recommendations are excellent. The so- 
ciological point of view adopted by Mr. Reynolds 
is the right one. Even the educational expert would 
make most of his recommendations from the same 
point of view. He may, however, extend his criti- 
cisms beyond civic needs to the methods of instruc- 
tion and of discipline, to building construction, and 
to general school administration. It is easy to see 
from the statistics on file in this office that the school 
accommodations are seriously inadequate. The 
true remedy, I believe, is to build a number of large 
buildings with ample grounds about them, and in 
some instances, to abandon small old buildings 
without such grounds. 

In the matter of high school attendance, contrary 
to the opinion of the President’s commissioner, the 
District of Columbia is particularly fortunate, both 
in respect to its white high schools, and in regard to 
its colored. I know of no city in America with a 
population of over 1,000 people, with as high a per- 
centage of high school pupils as has the city of 
Washington. 

Settlement workers and other critics of American 
public education have been making a great deal, 
recently, of the fact that of five children entering 
the school at six years of age, but one will go to the 
high school at fifteen. But so far from criticising 
Washington for the actual condition, the city should 
be congratulated that relatively it isso good. if 

If, as I believe, and have frequently said in public 
addresses, and in printed matter, ‘‘all boys and 
girls should go to school from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age, quite as much as from six to nine years 
of age,’’ which seems to be the opinion also of the 
President’s commissioner, then we shall have to 
apply remedies far more extensive than those sug- 
gested in his communication. These remedies in- 
clude the expenditure of much more money in edu- 
cation, the radical improvement of grammar school 
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work, the period of compulsory education advanced 
from the limit of fourteen years to the limit of nine- 
teen years, the establishment of special high schools 
of a very different character from thcse now main- 
tained, and probably the assistance of parents in 
supporting their children at school, in the later 
years, at least, of their attendance. American pub- 
lic opinion is not yet ready for these extensive and 
drastic measures. 

The President’s commissioner suggests that every 
school should have a playroom, a gymnasium, and a 
shower bath. I most heartily agree. But such ex- 
pensive items cannot well be provided in a district 
that maintains the policy of building many small 
school buildings. I understand that most of the 
schools of this city contain but eight class-rooms, a 
few have twelve, very few have more. Let the Dis- 
trict adopt in its city section the standard of twenty- 
four or thirty rooms, then it would be much less ex- 
pensive to secure playgrounds, a gymnasium, and 
shower baths for each building. From the profes- 
sional point of view it would seem that an assembly 
room is quite as important as playgrounds. The 
collection of the entire school for morning exercises 
produces an esprit de corps in the school, of im- 
measurable value to every pupil, and therefore to 
the principal and teachers engaged in the work of 
education there. It should be understood that 
in advocating baths for each school building I as- 
sume that there will be gymnastic work. 

With the suggestion that the public school build- 
ings should be utilized for evening classes and for 
public lectures I am most heartily in agreement. 
I am at aloss to understand why there are not more 
pupils in attendance at the evening schools of this 
city. The suggestion that literary societies and 
debating clubs should be aliowed the use of school 
buildings at very moderate rentals .is important. 
This suggestion also we must all cordially indorse. 
It is, however, conditioned by the construction, in 
all parts of the city, of school buildings with assembly 
rooms for such purpcses. 

With regard to the suggestion that the system of 
supervision in these schools is cumbersome, ineffi- 
cient, and uneconomical, let me say that I have this 
matter under most careful consideration now. It 
must be understeod that by the recent act of Con- 
gress there are now two school systems here. More- 
over, there have been imposed upon the District 
two kinds of supervision, considered mechanically— 
horizontal supervision by means of a high school 
director, a grammar schcol director, a primary di- 
rector, and vertical supervision, thru a manual 
training director, and various division supervisors. 

The cross-sectioning of a school system by hori- 
zontal supervision is of doubtful expediency. A 
still worse feature of the system is the remoteness 
of the supervision from the class-rcom teachers. 
All my life, both as a pupil and as a school officer, 
I have been accustomed to a system of supervision 
by which every school has a supervising principal, 
where the number of classes exceeds twenty there 
should be also a supervisory head of the department. 
This brings the supervision immediately to the 
teacher. It is my purpose, as soon as I can reach 
the matter, to discover what the ccst of the present 
system is, and to suggest a different system at no 
greater cost— a system that will utilize the services 
of the present supervisors, by a method somewhat 
of the character augmented by these comments. 

It is my purpose immediately to investigate the 
question of how many children are out of school. 
From my knowledge of school statistics generally I 
am inclined to believe that there are at least four or 
five thousand children of school age, and who should 
be in school therefore, who are afloat on the streets. 
The comment of the President’s commissioner to the 
effect that the salaries of the teachers for manual 
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training and commercial work have now been ad- 
vanced to a point where the services of the best 
available talent can be utilized is correct. The 
District of Columbia is still paying less than is market 
value of the services of desirable persons. 

Number of Officers Inadequate. 


The number of attendance officers provided by 
the recent legislation, namely, one for the white 
schools and one for the colored schools, I find to be 
seriously inadequate. There seems to be required 
two for the colored schools and three for the white, 
with one attendance clerk to keep the records. The 
salary provided—$50 per month—proves to be alto- 
gether too low to secure competent men. It would 
appear to me desirable that of the six persons sug- 
gested, one of the white officers should be a woman, 
and one of the colored officers should be a woman, 
but the rest should be men. 

The remark by the commissioner that the entire 
benefit derived from the public schools by four- 
fifths of the children is provided by the primary and 
grammar grades is superficially true, but carefully 
considered it is not really true. The teachers of 
these children are furnished them by virtue of the 
high school and normal school courses. Moreover, 
the general standard of the civilization and the cul- 
ture about them is produced by this higher work. 
A grammar school graduate may know less than a 
college graduate, but the presence of the college 
graduate in the community is nevertheless helpful 
to him. The commissioner again refers to the 
rapid decrease in attendance thru the successive 
grades. This is true everywhere in the world, in 
China as well as in America; in Berlin, as well as in 
Washington. 

Favors More Practical Training. 


With the suggestion of the commissioner that the 
training of the children in the elementary schcols 
should be more practical I heartily agree. I am in 
favor of manual training, using the term in iis largest 
sense, for the children of professional men as well 
as for the children of manual workers, and I sin- 
cerely hope that it will be pcssible to attain much 
more training in the lower grades of the schools. 

The disintegration of the American home, due to 
the stress of poverty and ignorance in the pressure 
of American economic life, has, it is true, advanced 
very far, but, with the President’s commissioner, 
I am inclined to believe that the poor feeding of 
school children is due not so much to lack of money 
to buy the materials for food as to lack of knowledge 
how to prepare suitable meals from such material. 
The final suggestion that it is cheaper to educate 
than to punish is based upon the plainest statistics. 
At a cost of $50 per capita it would be possible to 
maintain in Washington the best public schools in 
America. I found by investigation in New Jersey 
that the average cost of maintaining a criminal in 
the penitentiary was sixty times as much. Practi- 
cally perfect buildings can be built, with ample 
grounds, at a cost of $200 per pupil almost any- 
where. The allowance of cost for construction of 
penitentiaries is usually about ten times as much. 
The real cost of crime, however, is far greater, be- 
cause crime is far more extensive in its effects than 
upon the criminal himself. 

The District of Columbia is fortunate in that the 
President of the United States has taken so much 
interest in the work of education here. Personally, 
I desire to express my own gratification at this in- 
terest and at the careful and candid report which 
has been submitted by Commissioner Reynolds. The 
fact that the nation pays one-half the cost of the 
schools, that this is a political capital, annually 
visited by tens of thousands of Americans and of 
foreigners, certainly warrants a desire to establish 
here the model public schools of the country. 
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Medical Inspection in the Public Schools. 


From a Leaflet Edited by JosEPH LEE and MARGARET CurTIS for the Massachusetts Civic League. 


The bill prepared by the Massachusetts Civic 
League to establish medical inspection in the com- 
mon schools of the State has become a law. It 
provides: 

I. That the school committee of every city and 
town shall appoint a school physician for every 
public school (the same physician, of course, can be 
assigned to several schools), and shall provide that 
every child who seems to be in ill health shall be 
promptly seen by the school physician. 

II. That the sight and hearing of all children in 
the public schools shall be annually tested by the 
teachers. ; 

No expense can be incurred by any city or town 
until an appropriation for the purpose has been 
made. The tests of sight and hearing, however, 
will involve no expense to the city or town inas- 
much as they are to be made by the teachers, and 
the blanks and materials for making them are to 
be supplied by the State Board of Education. 

Three things now remain to be done by those 
who are interested in seeing this most important 
measure made effective: 

1. To interest your local school committee in 
the whole subject in order that it may not only cause 
the required inspection of sight and hearing to be 
made, but may have it made as carefully and ef- 
fectively as possible, and may in general take ad- 
vantage of the great opportunity which this bill 
gives for making a careful study of the physical 
well-being of the children under its care, to the end 
that the schools may not merely fill the children with 
knowledge (or attempt to do so in ignorance of phy- 
sical defects that make the acquisition of knowledge 
practically impossible, with discouragement and 
truancy as almost inevitable results), but may turn 
them out strong and vigorous men and women able 
to take their part in the world’s work. 

In Beston, Fall River, Cambridge, Malden, Brook- 
line, and Arlington, the appointing of the school 
physicians will (under the provision that where the 
Board of Health is doing it, it shall keep on), be in 
charge of the Board of Health and not of the school 
committee, and in these places it will be necessary 
that the Board of Health and school committee shall 
both be interested. 

2. Work will have to be done to secure appro- 
priation for carrying out that part of the bill which 
requires a doctor’s' visit to each child who seems in 
ill health. For this purpose it is necessary, in each 
town, that the school committee or someone else 
shall see that the town warrant contains the definte 
question whether money shall be appropriated for 
this specific purpose (‘‘to carry out the provisions 
of Chapter 502 of the Acts of 1906,” or words of the 
same import), and that the citizens shall vote that 
it be so appropriated. The first town meeting 
should be taken advantage of, in order that the work 
may begin as early as possible. In cities it will be 
necessary to interest the city council and secure an 
appropriation by them. 

It is very important to observe and to point out 
how small an appropriation is needed. The follow- 
ing schedule, made from official reports, shows what 
the expense has actually been in cities and towns 
where the system has been in operation in this State. 
Note that in large places, where the doctor is re- 
quired to make more or less regular visits at short 
intervals, the expense is about $25 per thousand 
inhabitants, but that in the two places, Milton and 
Andover, where the, doctor comes only when he is 
sent for—as will probably be the practice every- 
where, except in the cities and largest towns—the 
expense is about $11 per thousand inhabitants (bar- 


ring $50 spent for inspection of sight and hearing in 
Milton, which under our law would be done by the 
teachers). The appropriation ought probably to be 
about three times the amount needed, so as to pro- 
vide for possible epidemics. 


The following summary of the cost of Medical Inspection where it now 
exists in Massachusetts we believe to be correct as far as it goes. The 
column giving cost per thousand inhabitants is merely to make compari- 
ison easier: it is not claimed that one can argue directly from one place 
to another on that basis. 
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Boston 595,380 |$200/$10,200 | $17.00 (Daily inspection. Paid by 
Board of Health. 


Cambridge 97,434 | 200) 1,600] 16.40 |Daily inspection. Paid by 
Board of Health. ($400 
for parochial schools in- 
cluded). 


Malden 38,037 | 50) 200 5-50 |The inspectors went at 
this low pay to prove its 
use. They visit twice a 
week and when sent for. 
Under Board of Health. 


Salem 37,627] ? > ? Under School Committee. 


Chelsea 37:289| .00| 00 100 Under School Committee. 
3 doctors give their time. 


Waltham 26,282] 200 600 22.70 |Under Schoo! Committee ; 
two or three times a week. 
Teachers test eyes. 


Marlborough | 14,073] — 200 | 14.20 |Under School Committee. 


Towns : 
— Board of Health. Eight 

inspectors paid $1.00 a 
visit. Two or three visits 
weekly. 


Brookline 23,436 


Arlington 9,668 | 300 300 | 30.00 Board of Health. Daily 
inspection. 


Winchester 8,242 | 200 200 | 23.00 |School Committee. Visits 
once in ten days. 


Milton 7,054] — *80 | 11.30 |School Committee. Doc- 
tor comes when sent for. 
Eye and ear examination 
made by Director of Phy- 
sical Training. 
about 
Andover 6,632 | — 70 | 10.50 |School Committee. Doc- 
tor comes when sent for. 




















* This was the cost of actual medical inspection. Milton also paid $50 
for tests of sight and hearing. which under our bill would be done by 
teachers without extra pay. 


Against the expense must be placed the saving to 
the community from cutting off one of the chief 
channels for the spread of infectious disease, es- 
pecially diphtheria and scarlet fever, a saving not 
only in the life and health of the children, but in 
that of the community at large. Where the com- 
munity supports a hospital it will probably save in 
dollars and cents, as a community, as Beston has 
undoubtedly done. When it has no hospital the 
saving will be-as great, but it will be to the individual 
citizen in avoiding loss of work and doctor’s bills. 

3. Citizens in general should be interested in 
order to carry thru the appropriation, whether 
by town meeting or city council, and also in order 
that parents may appreciate the importance of 
acting upon the notices in regard to their children’s 
health, which they will receive as a result of ihe in- 
spection provided for in the bill. 

This is a specially appropriate subject for women 
to take hold of, inasmuch as the whole effectiveness 
of the law will depend upon the degree of interest 
which the children’s mothers take in it. 

Besides getting medical inspection enforced, local 
improvement societies can do much in the way of 
improving the hygienic conditions in the schcol 
buildings, with especial attention to the arrange- 
ment offthe light, and with further attention to such 
matters of great importance to the health of children 
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as baths, playgrounds, the proper care of clothes, 
and the formation of special classes for children of 
inferior mental power. 


Methods. 


In the matter of sight and hearing tests, it is pro- 
vided in the law that the method of making these 
tests shall be prescribed by the State Board of 
Health and that printed directions for making them 
shall be distributed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The tests are to be made by the teachers, and 
a teacher who knows the children can test both the 
sight and hearing for each child in about five min- 
utes. 

As regards the visitation by school doctors, prob- 
ably the best method in a city or other congested 
district where the schools are large, is to have the 
doctor call every day, or at least several times a 
week, and look over all the children referred to him 
by the teachers as seeming to be in ill health, or re- 
turning after an unexplained absence, as provided 
in the bill. The doctor should also, in some cases, 
inspect the school building. And it is very im- 
portant that he should establish good relations with 
the teachers, should occasionally visit the rooms 
and take a general look at the children; and in gen- 
eral make the teachers feel that he is ready to be 
consulted. He can easily give the teachers a few 
points as to the recognition of the commoner and 
more infectious forms of disease, such as diphtheria 
and scarlet fever, diseases of the eyes, and also such 
chronic troubles as chorea (St. Vitus Dance), and 
anemia. 

The method of sending for the doctor will, of 
course, vary in different towns. In some places 
they put up a card, as for an ice man; the com- 
moner method is by telephone, usually thru the 
superintendent of schools. In places where the 
doctor is supposed to make a daily visit, the usual 
payment is $200 a year. In the places where he 
comes only when sent for, the payment is by the 
visit at whatever is the ordinary local rate, counting 
the whole school, however, as one patient unless 
the visit lasts over an hour. 

Note that Section 5 provides for examination of 
every child ‘‘to ascertain whether he is suffering 
from defective sight or hearing, or from any other 
disability or defect tending to prevent his receiving 
the full benefit of his school work, or requiring a 
modification of the school work in order to prevent 
injury to the child, or to secure the best educational 
results.” 

This may be interpreted to include nervous weak- 
ness, anemia, bad teeth, and many other matters. 
Brookline has already begun the examination of 
children’s teeth in one of the schools. 


The Massachusetts Law. 


The following is the complete text of the law as 

it stands. Acts and Resolves, 1906, Chapter 502: 
AN ACT RELATIVE TO THE APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL PHYSICIANS 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. The school committee of every city and town 
in the Commonwealth shall appoint one or more school physi- 
cians, shall assign one to each public school within its city 
or town, and shall provide them with all proper facilities for 
the performance of their duties as prescribed in this act; 
provided, however, that in cities wherein the Board of Health 
is already maintaining, or shall hereafter maintain sub- 
stantially such medical inspection as this act requires, the 
Board of Health shall appoint and assign the school physician. 

Section 2. Every school physician shall make a prompt 
examination and diagnosis of all children referred to him as 
hereinafter provided, and such further examination of 
teachers, janitors, and school buildings as in his opinion the 
protection of the health of the pupils may require. 


Section 3. The school committee shall cause to be re- 


ferred to a school physician for examination and diagnosis 
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every child returning to school without a certificate from the 
Board of Health after absence on account of illness or from 
unknown cause; and every child in the schools under its 
jurisdiction who shows signs of being in ill health, or of suf- 
fering from infectious or contagious disease, unless he is at 
once excluded from school by the teacher; except that in 
case of schools in remote and isolated situations the school 
committee may make such other arrangements as may best 
carry out the purposes of this act. 


Section 4. The school committee shall cause notice of 
the disease or defects, if any, from which any child is found 
to be suffering to be sent to his parent or guardian. When- 
ever a child shows symptoms of smallpox, scarlet fever, 
measles, chickenpox, tuberculosis, diphtheria, or influenza, 
tonsilitis, whooping cough, mumps, scabies, or trachoma, he 
shall be sent home immediately, or as soon as safe and proper 
conveyance can be found, and the Board of Health shall at 
once be notified. 


Section 5. The school committee of every city and town 
shall cause every child in the public schools to be separately 
and carefully tested and examined at least once in every 
school year to ascertain whether he is suffering from defective 
sight or hearing, or from any other disability or defect tending 
to prevent his receiving the full benefit of his school work, 
or requiring a modification of the school work in order to pre- 
vent injury to the child, or to secure the best educational 
results. The tests of sight and hearing shall be made by 
teachers. The committee shall cause notice of any defect 
or disability requiring treatment to be sent to the parent or 
guardian of the child, and shall require a physical record of 
each child to be kept in such form as the State Board of 
Education shall prescribe. 


Section 6. The State Board of Health shall prescribe 
the directions for tests of sight and hearing, and the State 
Board of Education shall, after consultation with the State 
Board of Health, prescribe and furnish to school committees 
suitable rules of instruction, test-cards, blanks, record books, 
and other useful appliances for carrying out the purposes of 
this act, and shall provide for pupils in the normal schools 
instruction and practice in the best methods of testing the 
sight and hearing of children. The State Board of Education 
may expend during the year 1906 a sum not greater than 
$1,500, and annually thereafter a sum not greater than $500 
for the purpose of supplying the material required by this 
act. 

Section 7. The expense which a city or town may incur 
by virtue of the authority herein vested in the school com- 
mittee or Board of Health, as the case may be, shall not ex- 
ceed the amount appropriated for that purpose in cities by 
the city council, and in towns by a town meeting. The ap- 
propriation shall precede any expenditure or any indebted- 
ness which may be incurred under this act, and the sum ap- 
propriated shall be deemed a sufficient appropriation in the 
municipality where it is made. Such appropriation need not 
specify to what section of the act it shall apply, and may be 
voted as a total appropriation to be applied in carrying out 
the purposes of the act. 

Section 8. This act shall take effect on the first day of 
September in the year 1906. (Approved June 20, 1906.) 
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Educational Organization of the State of New York. 


GENERAL RULES ADOPTED BY THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY NOW IN FORCE, ENACTED SEPTEMBER 
20, 1905, AMENDED APRIL 6, 1906. 


Organization. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The Education Department embraces within its 
jurisdiction the entire field of educational super- 
vision and administration by the State of New 
York, including therein all departments of the 
University. 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

The Commissioner of Education is the chief 
executive officer of the Education Department and 
of the Board of Regents of the University. He shall 
attend all meetings of the Board of Regents, submit 
matters for their consideration and be free to 
participate in all discussions. He may, in his 
discretion, make or authorize suspensions of, and 
when in his judgment delay would be harmful or 
particularly undesirable he may make suitable 
changes in, the Regents rules relating to matters 
of routine and details, reporting such changes of 
rules to the succeeding meeting of the Regents. 
And, conformably to law and the established rules 
of the Board of Regents, he shall have full dis- 
cretionary power to use, and direct the use of, 
means and methods necessary to carry into effect the 
statutes of this State relating to education. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS AND CHIEFS OF DIVISIONS. 


There are three Assistant Commissioners of Edu- 
cation who shall aid and represent the Commissioner 
of Education in the performance of his duties and 
exercise in his stead such of his functions and powers 
as he shall delegate to them, and exercise such au- 
thority and render such service as shall be directed 
by the Regents of the University. In the absence 
or inability to act of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, so far as the exigencies of the Department 
may require, any one of such Assistant commis- 
sioners may, in numerical order, act in his stead. 
In addition to other duties, the especial fields of 
labor of the Assistant Commissioners shall be as 
follows: 

The First Assistant Commissioner shall have 
charge of higher education, including matters 
relating to universities, colleges, professional and 
technical schools, and to the execution of educa- 
tional laws concerning the professions. He shall also 
have general charge of the business affairs of the 
State Library and of the Division of Educational 
Extension. 

The Second Assistant Commissioner shall have 
charge of secondary education, including matters 
relating to academies, academic departments, acade- 
mic schools, high schools, the training of teachers 
therefor, and to the State Normal College. 

The Third Assistant Commissioner shall have 
charge of elementary education, including matters 
relating to all schools below the academic grade, 
and of the training of teachers therefor, and the 
general supervision of matters relating to normal 
schools, teachers’ training schools and classes, 
teachers’ certificates, institutes, and of the Division 
of School Libraries. 

Subject to the direction and rules of the Board of 
Regents and to the direction and approval of the 
Commissioner of Education, the Assistant com- 
missioners and Chiefs of Divisions in the Education 
Department may make suitable regulations for the 
administration of their respective fields of labor 
and divisions and the accomplishment of the 
purposes of the work assigned to them, including 
when contributory thereto the arranging of courses 
of study and syllabuses thereof, and the preparation 


and conduct or direction of examinations as tests 
of attainments and bases for awarding credentials. 


REGENTS MEETINGS. 


The annual meetings of the Regents shall be held 
at the Education Department in the Capitol at 
11:30 A. M. on the second Thursday in December 
in each year. And the Chancellor is requested to 
call other meetings to be held in the same place 
and hour about once every two months, except 
during the months of July, August, and September. 
[As amended April 26, 1906.] 

At Regents meetings the order of business shall 
be as follows: 

1. Roll call. 

2. Approval of journal of previous meeting. 

3. Matters relating to the organization of the 
Board. 

4. Communications from the Commissioner of 
Education. 

5. Reports of committees, (a) standing; (6) special. 

6. Matters on the table. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

8. Adjournment. 

COMMITTEES. 

At each annual meeting the Chancellor shall 
appoint standing committees of three Regents each, 
as follows; 


. On charters. 
. On elementary education. 
. On secondary education. 
. On higher education. 
. On educational extension. 
On examinations. 
. On the State Library. 
. On State science work. 
On finance. 

10. On legislation. 

There shall also be a standing law committee 
composed of all the Regents who are members of 
the bar, to which shall be referred questions of legal 
interpretation or on which legal advice is needed. 
The chairman of such committee shall be designated 
by the Chancellor at each annual meeting of the 
Board. 

Each committee shall meet at the time and place 
named by the Chancellor in any call for a meeting 
of the Board of Regents; and shall also meet at the 
time and place designated by its chairman in his 
call therefor, which shall also be mailed to each 
member at least five days prior to the appointed 
time. 

Any other Regent present at a meeting of a com- 
mittee may, upon invitation, sit therewith as a 
member of that session. 

JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The Commissioner of Education shall cause a 
complete journal of the proceedings of the Board 
of Regents to be kept, and, as the official record 
thereof, after approval by the Board, have two 
original copies prepared upon enduring paper from 
the type used in printing the approved minutes; 
authenticate such copies by his official signature 
and the seal of the University, and from time to 
time have accumulated copies bound in form 
suitable for permanent preservation. He shall 
also, as occasions therefor arise, likewise authenticate 
further copies of, or extracts from, such journal. 


ACCOUNTS, MONEYS, ETC. 


The Commissioner of Education shall cause accu- 
rate records of all business transactions and detailed 
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accounts of all moneys received and paid out on 
behalf of the Department to be kept in his office, and 
shall submit to the Board at each meeting the cer- 
tificate of an authorized representative of the Comp- 
troller that such records and accounts are properly 
kept and are correct, and that the balances called 
for, subject to his control, are on deposit with the 
National Commercial Bank of Albany, N. Y. 


CHANCELLOR. 


In intervals between Regents meetings, or in 
cases for which no other method is provided, the 
Chancellor may in his discretion appoint any com- 
mittee, council, examiner, or honorary official 
required by law or rule or by vote of the Regents 
or of the University Convocation, and any special 
committee requested by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and may appoint delegates for occasions 
where in his judgment it is proper and desirable that 
the University be represented. 


APPOINTMENTS AND REMOVALS. 


Positions in the Education Department shall be 
created and the salaries thereof be fixed by the 
concurrent action of the Commissioner of Education 
and the Board of Regents. Appointments thereto 
and removals therefrom shall, in the discretion of 
the Commissioner of Education, be immediately 
operative, but shall not continue in effect beyond 
the adjournment of the succeeding meeting of the 
Board of Regents, unless then approved by them. 
The Commissioner of education may, in his discre- 
tion, employ such temporary assistance as the 
exigencies of the Department shall require, and fix 
the compensation therefor. 


CO-OPERATION OF DIVISIONS. 


Under the discretionary direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education, the resources of the various 
divisions of the Education Department shall be 
available for use and the services of their employes 
transferable in aid of the work of any division of 
the Department. 


WORKING HOURS AND VACATIONS. 


The regular working hours shall be from 9 A. M. 
till 5 P. M. on week days other than Saturday, 
when they shall end at noon. One hour, between 
12 M. and 2 P. M., will be allowed for luncheon. 
So far as the needs of the service shall permit, 
regular employes will be given in each year vaca- 
tions not exceeding 30 calendar days 


The University Convocation. 


TIME.—The University Convocation shall be held 
annually at the Capitol, on such days as the Chan- 
cellor and the Commissioner of Education shall 
determine. [As amended April 26, 1906.] 

OBJECT.—Its object shall be to ascertain and 
formulate educational opinion; to make such recom- 
mendations as experience may suggest, and by the 
co-operation of educational forces to advance edu- 
cational interests. 

MEMBERSHIP.—The Convocation shall include all 
educational officers, teachers, and others interested 
in the educational well-being of the State. 

OFFICERS.—The University officers shall be the 
permanent officers of the Convocation. 


Advisory Bodies. 


CouUNCILS.—Convocation, college, academic, li- 
brary, and medical councils of five each, to serve as 
advisory bodies with which the University officers 
may consult regarding prominent interests and 
classes of institutions in the University, shall be 
appointed by the Chancellor, one councilor each 
year to serve for five years. The deans of the den- 
tal, pharmacy, and veterinary medical schools shall 
constitute similar councils to represent respectively 
dental and veterinary medical interests. 
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Incorporation, Admission, and Registration of Educational 
Institutions. 
ABSOLUTE CHARTER. 


No educational instituition will be given an abso- 
lute charter by the Regents of the University unless 
it has the follow ng resources: For a college, $500,- 
000, for a medical school, $50,000, for an academy, 
$5,000, for a public library, $1,000. 

PROVISIONAL CHARTER. 


An institution holding a provisional charter shall 
in all cases print the words “‘under provisional char- 
ter’’ after its name wherever it is printed by author- 
ity of the institution. 

LIMITED CHARTER. 


The Regents may, in their discretion; issue a 
limited charter to an institution which does not 
meet the requirements for admission to the Uni- 
versity. An institution holding such a charter has 
the powers and immunities of a corporation created 
under general laws but is not entitled to member- 
ship in the University. Such an institution shall 
report annually to the Regents and be subject to 
their visitation. 

APPLICATION. 

An educational institution desiring admission to 
or incorporation or registration by the University 
must file a written application giving the informa- 
tion requested in the form prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Education. Such application must 
be on file in the Education Department at least 10 
days before the meeting of the Regents at which 
action thereon is to be taken. 

LIQUIDATION. 


In case of the dissolution of a corporation by 
decree of the Regents, unless recourse shall be had 
to the courts therefor, its liquidation shall be con- 
ducted under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Education and by a procedure analogous, so far as 
applicable, to the provisions of title 2 of chapter 15 
of the code of civil procedure. 


REGISTRATION. 


An institution maintaining a standard of edu- 
cational work and equipment and possessing re- 
sources approved by the Regents may be registered 
in full or in part by the University. Foreign insti- 
tutions must maintain standards and have equip- 
ment and resources at least equal to those required 
of similar institutions in this State. The work of 
students in institutions thus registered shall be 
accepted so far as it is equivalent to University 
standards and may be applied toward credentials 
granted by the Regents. No school in the State 
of New York shall be registered until its work has 
been examined and favorably reported by a Depart- 
ment inspector, nor until it has filed with the Depart- 
ment the annual report required of University insti- 
tutions. Schools seeking registration shall be in- 
spected only on request of their officers and on 
agreement to pay $20 for each annual inspection 
until the request is withdrawn. No institution 
which does not hold a certificate under seal from 
the University that it has been registered for the 
current academic year as meeting all University 
standards prescribed for that grade of institution, 
shall be entitled to print the word “registered” 
after its corporate name. 


COLLEGE DEFINED. 


An institution to be ranked as a college must 
have at least six professors giving their entire time 
to college or university work, a course of four full 
years of college grade in liberal arts and sciences, 
and should require for admission not less than the 
usual four years of academic or high school prep- 
aration, or its equivalent, in addition to the pre- 
academic or grammar school studies. 
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STOCK OR BUSINESS CORPORATIONS. 


No educational institution or association incor- 
porated or conducted as a business enterprise so 
that any part of its assets or income may be divided 
among stockholders or members, shall have Uni- 
versity membership or share in any grant of public 
money or publish itself as holding its charter from 
or having any connection with the University except 
in words for the use of which it has written permis- 
sion from the Regents. If subject to University 
supervision, it shall use the words ‘“‘chartered as a 
stock (or business) corporation” or some other 
descriptive word or phrase accepted by the Regents 
as sufficiently indicating its proprietary character 
wherever the fact of its incorporation is printed. 
This regulation shall apply to all corporations hold- 
ing limited charters from the University and also 
to every association or institution under University 
supervision not so organized that all its assets and 
receipts from tuition or other sources must be used 
solely for the benefit of the public and without 
profit to stockholders, officers, or teachers beyond 
reasonable compensation for services actually ren- 
dered. 

REGISTRATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

An incorporated free public library or one con- 
trolled by an incorporated institution may, on 
request of its trustees and after official inspection, 
be registered and certified under the University 
seal and entitled to such privileges as are provided 
by sections 37, 47, and 50 of the University law. 


Requirements for Admission of Secondary Schools. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR AN ACADEMIC DEPART- 
MENT. 


(a) It must be in a union school. 

(b) Approved academic instruction must be given 
for at least 175 days in each year. 

(c) The school must give approved instruction 
in preacademic grades; provide adequate equip- 
ment and teaching force, and, in schools of high 
school grade, must have at least two teachers whose 
time, so far as needed, is given to academic work. 


(d) There must be in regular attendance at least . 


five academic students who hold a preliminary cer- 
tificate or its accepted equivalent. 

(e) The school must furnish suitable apparatus 
and reference books relating to the subjects of 
study. 

SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SEVERAL GRADES 
» OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


(a) A school of junior grade must maintain an 
approved one year course of study that includes 
English, mathematics, and science, and does not 
exceed the minimum prescribed for a school of mid- 
dle grade, and must have apparatus worth at least 
$100 and a library worth not less than $200. 

(b) A school of middle grade must maintain an 
approved two year course of study which includes 
that required for a school of junior grade and his- 
tory and additional work in English and mathe- 
matics, but not exceeding the minimum prescribed 
for a school of senior grade. It must have appara- 
tus worth at least $150 and a library worth not less 
than $300. 

(c) A school of senior grade must maintain an 
approved three year course of study which includes 
that required for a school of middle grade and addi- 
tional work in history and English, and must have 
apparatus worth at least $200 and a library worth 
not less than $400. 

(dq) A school of high school grade must main- 
tain an approved four year course of study which 
includes all required for a school of senior grade and 
additional work in English, and must have appara- 
tus worth at least $250 and a library worth not less 
than $500. 
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(e) Schools of senior and high school grade must 
provide sufficient laboratory facilities suitable for 
individual experimentation, and in all of the grades 
there must be a minimum of 18 recitation periods 
in each school week. 

ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS. 

To maintain approved standing and the right to 
share in grants from the academic fund, all secondary 
schools in the University must require each class, 
thruout its course, to have in each school week at 
least three recitations in English, which shall include 
the study of the English language and literature 
and practice in English composition. 

ACADEMY CHANGED TO ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

An academy adopted or leased as the academic 
department of a union school may retain its mem- 
bership in the University if the Board of Education 
request it and notify the Regents in writing that 
they intend to maintain at least the standards 
required for admission. 


Apportionment for Academic Quota and Attendance, for Tuition 
of Nonresident Students and for Library Books and Apparatus. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 


No city, union free school district, or academy 
shall share in these apportionments unless it makes 
proper provision for not less than 175 days of actual 
academic instruction, shows an aggregate academic 
attendance of not less than 1,000 days for the school 
year, provides a school building approved by the 
Commissioner of Education, maintains a course of 
study of prescribed standard, takes the academic 
examinations prescribed by the Regents, and meets 
all other requirements. This rule shall not prohibit 
an apportionment for libraries on the basis of appor- 
tionments to common school districts. [As amended 
April 26, 1906.] 

QUOTA AND ATTENDANCE MONEY. 


No academic department shall be entitled to the 
quota of $100 or to any apportionment based upon 
the attendance of academic students for the year 
during which it is admitted unless its application 
for admission, showing that all the required condi- 
tions for admission have been met, has been filed 
prior to August 1 of the year during which it was 
admitted; or unless it is a school established by 
the Board of Education of a city or district already 
maintaining an academic department which is a 
member of the University. [As amended April 
26, 1906.] 

ACADEMIC STUDENTS. 

Academic students counted for apportionment 
shall be those who have passed all preliminary or 
preacademic subjects or who hold credentials ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education as the 
equivalent of the preliminary certificate and are 
enrolled in a secondary school of the University. 


CONSOLIDATION. 


If two schools unite, the apportionment due both 
for the current year shall be paid to the one, except 
that only one quota of $100 shall be paid. If an 
academy becomes the academic department of a 
union school by lease or adoption, the apportion- 
ment due the academy for the current year shall be 
paid to the union school on the report of a Depart- 
ment inspector that the work is satisfactorily con- 
tinued, but only one quota of $100 shall be paid to 
any one institution in the same year. 

TUITION OF NONRESIDENT STUDENTS. 

No school shall be entitled to compensation from 
public moneys for the tuition of nonresident aca- 
demic students, unless such students while under 


instruction— 
(a) Resided in a district of this State which did 
not then contract under chapter 265 of the laws of 
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1903, with another district maintaining an academic 
department. 

(b) Resided in a district of this State which did 
not then maintain an academic department. 

(c) Were not then members of a teachers’ train- 
ing class or training school, for whose tuition therein 
the State made other provision. 

(d) Were in attendance at least eight weeks. 

(e) Were duly qualified for admission in the man- 
ner directed by the Commissioner of Education. 


FOR BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 


To obtain an apportionment from the academic 
fund for buying needed and suitable books or appa- 
ratus, an institution must be registered as in good 
standing in the University for that year and must 
show that twice the amount of the appropriation 
asked for has been actually expended for approved 
books or apparatus. [As amended April 26, 1906.] 


BOOKS AND APPARATUS ALLOWED. 


Standard books for reading and reference, cyclo- 
pedias when conditions warrant, pictures, and appa- 
ratus essential for the proper teaching of academic 
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and preacademic subjects of approved courses, and, 
for rural school districts, approv:d books, geo- 
graphical maps and a globe, may be included; but 
not unbound periodicals, professional or technical 
collections, series or sets of books by different 
authors, musical instruments, singing books or text 
books, furniture, fixtures, benches, machinery, 
chemicals, or supplies consumed in using. No 
duplication will be made for gifts of books or appa- 
ratus. [As amended April 26, 1906.] 


PROTECTION AGAINST LOSS. 


Every allotment for books or apparatus shall be 
made upon condition that in case the institution 
is closed, falls below the standard of admission, or 
for any cause is dropped from the roll of the Uni- 
versity, then the books and apparatus bought with 
its apportionment and with the equal amount 
raised locally shall be returned to the University 
to be distributed to other similar institutions; or, 
at the option of the institution, it may return instead 
of the books and apparatus the total amount of 
money received from the University for books and 
apparatus. 





The Manual Arts in 


Elementary Schools. 


By Dr. JAMES P. HANEY, Director of Manual Training in the New York City Schools. 


{Part of Address at the Opening Exercises of the University School of Pedagogy of New York University, September 22. ] 


The drawing and design, the shopwork, and the 
various forms of construction done in the elementary 
schools form the manual arts. As schoal activities 
these are daily coming to play a more important 
part. They are no longer laughed at as fads, or 
sneered at as non-essentials. Medical men and 
school men have agreed that the child who is to 
grow to skilful and intelligent manhood must be 
given ample opportunity to use his hands in varied 
occupations. The approval, too, of business men 
and manufacturers has been given to such teaching, 
for these see our need for every ounce of technical 
skill the country can command that we may meet 
foreign industrial competition. The latter is now 
keen, and is certain in the future to become keener. 

Recent years have seen the length of school life 
increase. The boy now spends more months in 
school each year, and more years in school than 
formerly. He is busy with school, and small op- 
portunity is open to him to get a glance at the in- 
dustrial activities about him. Local industries 
have been swallowed up, and trades once carried on 
in the open air are now in factories barred with 
‘No admission” signs. It is only in the manual 
arts that the school finds it possible to give that 
familiarity with tools and processes once the birth- 
right of every lad born within the sound of a mill or 
blacksmith’s shop. 

It is necessary that every elementary teacher 
understand the developmental and social value of 
the arts. The first makes for her pupil’s growth 
—the latter becomes keen and resourceful, skilful, 
and ingenious, as he learns to know the use of many 
tools, and becomes dexterous in handling wood and 
metal. The second makes for his comprehension 
of the world in which he lives—he learns thru a 
study of constructive processes to see the world 
around him as a constructive world, and himself 
as one who may fill a place, after his school years, 
as a skilled worker. 

The secret of success in teaching the arts in the 
elementary grades lies in the closeness of relation 
which can be established between the drawing, 


construction, and design, and the other subjects of 
the course of study. The drawing and making 
must help in the teaching of the other subjects, 
help in the science work, in the geography, in the 
arithmetic. The arts must serve to relate the 
school work to local interests, that household in- 
dustries and local trades may be reflected in school- 
room activities. School life is then not seen as a 
thing apart from real life. 


The arts properly taught serve to hold the boy 
in school. There is a fascination in their constant 
revelation to the pupil of his power to do still more 
intricate and ingenious work. Pupils who graduate 
from the elementary schools should have oppor- 
tunity to pursue advanced constructive courses 
leading directly to the trades. Nine out of every 
ten boys who enter the elementary school must 
eventually make a living with their hands. It is 
well then for the average boy if he can early be led 
to see the world as one full of constructive pro- 
cesses, and to see his own advantage in thoro prep- 
aration for his life work. 


Thousands now leave our elementary schools 
annually to enter the trades, where they experience 
the long desultory and indifferent training given 
to the apprentice. Many of these pupils would 
willingly stay in school for an additional year or two 
if they could then find work directly preparing them 
for the industrial life they desire to lead. 


The future must inevitably see some form of 
industrial secondary school develop. This will 
look in no way to the destruction of the present 
high school system, but to the training of that 
great mass of pupils destined for the trades, to 
whom the present secondary school makes vain ap- 
peal. To hold these future workmen in school, 
to teach them at their most impressionable age the 
principles which underlie all creative effort, and to 
send them forward well prepared to enter their ap- 
prenticeship can mean for them nothing but good. 
A higher type of workmen must result from such a 
training. 
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The High School Program as Determined by the Interests 
of the Adolescent. II. 


By Pres. J. GEORGE BECHT, Clarion, (Pa.) State Normal School. 


(c) In Relation to Program.—Briefly let us look 
at the program. The high school is for the youth. 
This fact must not be lost sight of. There are no 
revolutionary processes to be advocated in adjusting 
program and interests. Eagerness to perfect system 
has made us multiply machinery, to the detriment 
of the student. 

We cannot have a special program for each indi- 
vidual, possibly, but there are modifications that 
can be made by which the slow will not be wrecked 
by hurry and cram, and the swift retarded and made 


careless; a way by which the deeply sensitive 


child need not be driven in upon himself, and the 
motor child made a hollow echo of other men’s 
minds. Can the individuality of the child be held 
from violation, and the best features of the course, 
grade, and class system be maintained’ If not, 
they had better go, for life is more than meat, and a 
thinking man more than a stunted soul or broken 
body. It will not stop the wheel of progress if 
courses are less rigidly maintained, and tastes and 
ambition given more consideration. 


The adolescent is not interested in English, Latin, 
bookkeeping, stenography, mathematics, and science, 
if he does not feel their relation to life. The motives 
which keep the youth active and growing at home, 
out of school and in school, should be the same. 
Then there will be unity in the child’s experience as 
there is not in our present processes. The unsatis- 
factory in life is always that which is out of visible 
or unintelligible relations to its surroundings. 


What arrangement of the program will most 
effectively stimulate the student, and make him 
respond quickly and joyously to its demands? 
There is not so much a change of subjects as a change 
in their approach which is required, which is more 
and more coming to be from the side of life and of 
the child. The book is a means, not an end. The 
field covered from year to year will still be nature 
in one or more of her great phases; history and 
literature, for their ethical and esthetic bearing; 
language or languages, for their thought stimulation; 
appreciation and expression; form and number as a 
means of measuring and weighing the world of 
matter and force; and the arts to give greater power 
of appreciation and expression. 


The teacher is not to hypnotize into learning, but 
to guide in a delightful road after hard things re- 
quiring effort that makes growth, and consciousness 
of power will be its own guerdon. A student at this 
stage will want to assume responsibilities, his emo- 
tional nature will bound at the privilege of doing. 
He should be taught to do for development’s sake, 
rather than for a coming test, having definite ideas 
and thoughts on the subjects in hand, and trained in 
power of expression in every way that life can possi- 
bly make a demand upon him; to give his ideas in 
simple, terse English, by speech and writing; where 
possible by drawing, painting, modeling, making, 
if possible, or any other practical mode of expression. 
Form separated from thought is dead. ‘The letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life.” ‘‘Over-accuracy,”’ 
says Hall, “is atrophy. Examinations do not test 
the deepest and best in a child. Both mental and 
moral acquisitions sink too deep to be reached by 
them, without injuring both intellect and will.” 


What can we do in the way of introducing subject 
matter in science and art, in civics, history, and 
literature, in language and expression, that shall 
have a positive value and real significance in the 


youth’s life, representing something worthy of 
attainment in skill and knowledge? 

We must not lose sight of the fact that this is 
peculiarly the age for engrafting and enlarging 
ideas and principles, not mere fact-getting and drill. 
The youth needs the laboratory, that head and hand 
may work together. The manual training depart- 
ment must be open that sensory tracts and motor 
tracts may co-ordinate in the plastic stages. It is 
criminal to neglect this, or to put this important 
work into the hands of incompetent or untrained 
management. 

Physical phenomena make a strong appeal to the 
interests of the adolescent in his early stages, and in 
a way that it cannot do later. He has an eye to 
the objective, the mechanical, the moving, the 
practical. The program should plan for the em- 
pirical study of such phenomena early in the course 
at the ‘‘psychological moment,” or we lose a vigor 
of interest in such phenomena that returns not again. 
Physical science slighted in this objective stage, or 
poorly taught, does not appeal to the boy’s interests 
in the same way again. 

The chemical laboratory, tho the work be crude 
and objective, rather than scientific at this stage, 
is a place of wonder-working, and the teacher, to 
humor the interest, will find his wisely-guided class 
gaining by leaps and bounds. 

Physical training is too often for the best athletes, 
because it is a winning card for show. The physical 
director with this tendency, rather than a genuine 
desire for development of his students, shows little 
patience with the poorly co-ordinated child, who 
most needs his wise guidance and help. This is a 
wonderful field for holding and developing interests, 
and indirectly grappling with hooks of steel to 
almost every subject in the curriculum. In a large 
school not long ago the spectacle of fully one hun- 
dred boys in line against the wall in varying attitudes 
of idleness and inactivity during the physical culture 
period, while all the energy and enthusiasm of an 
instructor and his assistant were expended upon 
nine boys who were the school stars in training, was 
a most humiliating confession that the athletic 
spirit, good in itself, may defeat its own end. 


The elements of doing enters so strongly into all 
the work of this stage that the group of historic, 
literary, and civic subjects may be made to get their 
greatest impetus from this source. History teach- 
ing has not been the prolific stimulation to high 
ideals to public and civic life that it should be. 
And the reason is not far to seek. This work in 
the schools has been and is meaningless and dead 
to the majority; in fact, out of touch with life to the 
youth, and recitations without thought stimulation. 
Ethical and civic training is best done, too, by appeal 
to the activities; much may be done in these sub- 
jects by way of organization. Club work, local 
historic research, close touch with history in the 
making, conducting elections, interest in and working 
with local civic clubs, will stimulate the adolescent 
as seat study and recitation can not. A social 
settlement for boys recently visited showed the great 
possibilities in this direction, of utilizing the social 
interest among boys from twelve to eighteen years 
of age, touching the historic, scientific, the literary, 
artistic, athletic, and social interests of its members. 

The esthetic side of our school life is too pathetic 
to touch upon. We, as a people, have been left 
undeveloped in this great field of mental activity. 
Eliott says, “‘It is monstrous that the schools which 
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prepare for college should give four or five hours a 
week to Greek and no time to drawing.”’ But we are 
learning. No subject in the high school curriculum 
can so vitally touch the interests of the pupil as 
the art side when brought into adjustment with 
his life. None will so quickly revolutionize his 
home. We are only beginning to realize the possi- 
bilities that are opened to the real teacher for the 
quickening of youth in this great period of soul 
upheaval, unsettling, and later subsidence into 
adulthood. 

Of the many who fail to cover the work of the high 
school grades, we fear the larger proportion are 
victims of unsympathetic teaching done by men and 
women with quantity standards, whose chief glory 
is having covered a subject without regard: to 
growth of pupil or relation of subject to the students’ 
experience. Each year we have the spectacle of 
scores of failures in the work of the year because 
interest and individuality are lost sight of in mass 
work; failure to understand, consequent disgust or 
discouragement, or possibly courage enough on the 
part of the student to defy systems unreasonably 
exacting. 


(d) In Relation to Personality of Teacher.—After 
all, the teacher is the vital element in the process, 
and I cannot refrain from a word upon the subject. 
Strong personality is the crying need of the pro- 
fession. An earnest teacher is found somewhere 
in the life of every man who has aspired to achieve- 
ment and won success. The teacher without marked 
enthusiasm for his. work and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of his pupils becomes a mere dealer in facts 
and second-hand knowledge, whether it takes the 
shape of laboratory directions, lecture, reiteration, 
or weak catechetical recitation. 

The youth is a hero worshiper, is ready to follow 
a leader, is easily inspired by enthusiasm. Happy 
is he who finds this inspiration in his teacher. He 
who does not is in danger of arrest. Youthful 
aspirations toward manhood and womanhood are 
high, and appreciation of this fact goes a great way 
toward controlling the bent of youthful effort. 
Hence the necessity of a strong personality, unselfish, 
studious, wise, on the part of the teacher. 


The youth has a constantly growing interest in 
adults, and is willing to be guided by those he trusts 
and admires. A passion to be treated like elders 
makes him appreciate any deference shown to his 
opinions. Judge Lindsey understands this, and 
makes use of it with the perverted or degenerate 
boy. His sympathy, esteem, and confidence; his 
physical strength, and his time out of a busy life 
are all lavishly given, and results follow clear and 
strong as day the advent of morn. His boy, Harry, 
said: “If ever I gits bad or swipes things again the 
judge will lose his job—see!—and he is my friend, 
and I am going to stay wid him.” 

And always so—the adolescent ‘‘stays wid him” 
—that is, the teacher who is worth while—long- 
headed and big-hearted enough to go after the 
girl or boy tho it leads into quaking bogs and bram- 
bles drear. ‘‘Loyalty, responsibility, trust, love, 
all the ennobling instincts of the soul are in Harry’s 
statement. The Judge plays upon these rather 
than hate, fear, despair, and gloom, and the boy 
responds sweet, pure, clear, and true.’”’ What 
lessons for the teacher here in character building. 
“Love never faileth.”’ 


The pupil who quickly and well learns the value 
of hard self-driven effort, is fortunate. This comes 
thru the wise, sympathetic exacting teacher, kindly 
but firmly appealing to the heroic element of the 
boy. Graduation is the vanishing of the teacher. 
Does the youth then stand alone as a joyous worker, 
life student, and man of honor? If this last test is 
met, the school and the teacher have done their duty. 
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Search Questions. II. 


State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, has sent out to the 
teachers in the secondary schools of his State a set of ques- 
tions to which he would like answers sent to him. The ques- 
tions are worthy the thoughtful consideration of every sec- 
ondary teacher in the United States. 


General. 


What fraction of your pupils show the effects of 
reading unwholesome books and papers? 

What fraction of your pupils use tobacco in any 
form? 

What fraction of your pupils spend too much 
time in exciting amusements? 

What fraction of your pupils wear extravagant, 
or gaudy clothing? 

What fraction of your pupils eat considerable 
pastry and quantities of confectionery? 

What fraction of your pupils drink tea? coffee? 

What means may be used to induce children who 
are not in school and should be to return to school? 

How much home work should be assigned second- 
ary school pupils? 

How much time do you think necessary for the 
teacher to spend daily in the preparation of work? 

Do you plan your work to cover a longer period 
of time, as a week, a month, or term? 

Have you a systematic plan for visiting the homes 
of your pupils? 

Have you a systematic plan for interesting 
parents in school visitation? 

Have you a definite plan for interesting pupils and 
parents of your school in the improvement of its 
physical surroundings? 

State in which of the following particulars the 
condition of your school meets a standard satisfac- 
tory to yourself: heating? ventilation? school 
yards? equipment? supplementary and reference 
books? pictures and adornment? 

Is the spirit of your community, as a whole, 
towards the school interested? indifferent? hostile? 

What is the total approximate cost of maintaining 
your school per year, reckoning the following items: 
teachers’ salary, janitor’s service, text-books, sup- 
plies, fuel, conveyance, and repairs? 

In your opinion, which of the above items should 
be increased, and which may be diminished? 

Do the resources of the town permit any increase 


‘of this total? 


Does each dollar of the above expenditure secure 
a dollar’s worth of service or material? 

Has the produce of our schools reasonable fitness 
in scholarship and personal qualities for citizenship? 


What has been the effect on children of the 
multiplication of studies and the refinement of 
methods? 

What may be done to make the school more 
serviceable to the child? 

In what study are a majority of your pupils most 
proficient? 

In what study are a majority of your pupils least 
proficient? 

What per cent. of the pupils who are in reasonable 
physical and mental health and now found in the 
schools do not derive advantage therefrom? 

Taking into account all your experiences and 
observations, what proportion of children reach a 
satisfactory standard in the following particulars: 
(a) Respectful attitude towards elders? (b) industry? 
(c)sense of personal responsibilty? (d) regard for 
public property? (e) development of useful type of 
citizenship? 

Does your knowledge of the present generation of 
children lead you to be hopeful for the future of 
your State? 








mer. 
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Notes of New Books, 


The Litrie Taixs on Scnuoot MANAGEMENT, by Randall 
N. Saunders, form an excellent manual to place in the hands 
of young teachers looking for help in the maintenance of dis- 
cipline. Experienced teachers, too, will find in these pages 
a wealth of useful hints on the problems of the every-day life 
of the school. A splendid spirit pervades the hook, and the 
reader feels at every page that the suggestions have sprung 
from the actual practice of a thoughtful teacher. The neat 
appeareance of the book ought to prove an additional argu- 
ment for its wide circulation. The more copies of the book 
there are abroad, the better it will be for the schools. (16mo, 
68 pp. Cloth, $0.50. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.) 


Plans and devices tested in the class-room and found suc- 
cessful have a practical value which teachers readily appre- 
ciate. What others have found helpful is worth knowing. 
Physicians are always on the lookout for prescriptions that 
have produced desired results. Equally alert teachers will 
want to have the book of Hints anp Hers rrom Many 
Scuoot Rooms, collected and arranged by C. S. Griffin, 
editor of Our Times, and a teacher of wide and varied expe- 
rience. A hundred and fifty teachers have contributed to 
this handy volume. In appearence the book is very attrac- 
tive. To those looking about for suggestions that will add 
newness and interest to the daily routine of the school-room, 
the book is heartily commended. (182 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.) 


_ A most important addition to text-book literature comes 
in the form of a series of readers to be known hereafter as 
Brooks’s Reavers. Theeditor is Supt. Stratton D. Brooks, 
of Boston, Mass. These readers are especially well graded 
as regards both thought and mechanics. A wide variety 
of reading matter is provided. Good literature embodying 
child interests is wisely considered of fundamental import- 
ance. An effort is made to give knowledge of many subjects 
and to bring him in contact with pure and attractive ideals 
of life and conduct. No pains have been spared to render 
the books as attractive in appearance as they can be made. 
Each volume contains a large number of choice illustrations, 
which, with the exception of a few reproductions of famous 

aintings, have been made especially to fit the selections. 

he readers are issued in two series, one of eight books and 
one of five. The price ranges from 25 cents for the first 
reader to 60 cents for the one comprising the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth school years. (American Book Company.) 

If any American schoolbook deserves to be called a 
classic it is Myers’ Generat History, of which a revised 
edition has just come from the press. All the best features 
of the original edition are retained. Several new chapters 
have been added. The number.of illustrations has been 
increased, and an entirely new series of colored maps has 
been introduced. The bibliographies appended to each 
chapter form another valuable feature. This is the sort of 
book which pupils cannot help enjoying. (Ginn & Co., pub- 
lishers, 12mo, half leather, 779 pages. $1.50.) 

The Gruman RenewasB_r Copy Book is a new idea in 
writing books. It consists of a portfolio containing separate 
copy sheets and a writing pad. Altho to instal the system 
costs somewhat more than with ordinary copy books, the 
fact that all that has to be bought is merely the pads of 
paper, reduces the cost to about one-half the usual outlay. 
Among the cities which have adopted the new copy books 
are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Hartford, 
and Manchester, N. H. The publishers are Thompson, 
Brown & Company, Boston. 

The Puonic Worp List, by the well-known New York 
teachers, Miss Sarah F. Buckelew and Miss Margaret W. 
Lewis, is of the most practical usefulness, as is testified by 
its adoption for the New York City schools. It consists of 
classified lists of all the monosyllables in English, arranged 
according to their vowels, and it develops a systematic plan 
for the teaching of phonics. Typewritten copies of these 
lists have been in use for years in teaching little foreigners 
the English language, and the children so taught have become 
almost universally good writers and spellers. The children 
enjoy the study. One little girl of foreign parentage an- 
nounced, ‘‘I teach my father phonics every night, and he 
looks into the dictionary and finds I’m right.” According 
to this system the word know would be treated about as 
follows. The word would he written on the blackboard, then 
k and w would be crossed out, and the following explanation 
of the sounds would be given: k and w are silent. The only 
sound of n: the first sound of 0. Such a book is not only 
needed in primary and grammar grades, but in training 
schools. Witness the words of one of the New York City 
principals: ‘‘That the study of phonics is a crying need of 
the day is fully realized when one is obliged to take the 
latest graduate of our Training Schools aside, and, after 
informing her that there is such a thing as phonics, proceed 
to give her a private drill in sounds, as otherwise the children 
would be fearfully and wonderfully taught.” 

The same authors have also brought out Tue STENO- 
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GrapHic Worp List, based on the Puonic Worp List, and 
in accordance with the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand. 
It consists of words arranged in three parallel columns, the 
first column giving the common form of the word, the second 
its ley form, and the third its shorthand form. The 
book thus teaches phonics as the basis of shorthand 
and clears up many of the mysteries of stenography to the 
beginner. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York.) 


An Intropucrory Course IN ARGUMENTATION, by 
Frances N. Perry, instructor in English in Wellesley College, 
is adapted for use in the first years in college, or in the last 
years of the secondary sehacle The particular excellence 
of the book is in its exercises and subjects for discussion. 
Miss Perry takes the sensible ground that the arguments of 
college or high school students should be on some subject 
near at hand and having interest for the students. Elaborate 
research takes more time than they can afford. By plenty 
of concrete illustration Miss Perry has made the book read- 
able. It is an eminently usable book, one that high school 
— would enjoy, so far as they would enjoy any book on 
a rhetorical subject. The book is put out in admirable style. 
(American Book Co., New York.) 


Great changes have taken place in recent years in the 
teaching of the classic languages. They were compelled by 
the transformations which the courses of study in secondary 
schools have undergone. No amount of revision can bring 
the old texts of our callow days up to date. The principles 
of teaching have changed. In Latin there are now several 
satisfactory texts. In Greek there is still call for something 
better. The Brcinner’s Greek Book, by Prof. Allen 
Rogers Benner, of Phillips (Andover) Academy, and Prof. 
Herbert Weir Smyth, of Harvard, is a noteworthy attempt 
to meet the newer demands. The book limits itself to the 
essentials of the first year’s work. The best thought con- 
cerning the teaching of Greek in present-day schools has 
been consulted. The lessons have been thoroly tested in 
the class-room and it has been satisfactorily shown that the 
student should be able, on the completion of the text, to 
translate without much difficulty simple Attic prose. Xeno- 
phon’s ANABAsIs ought to have no excessive difficulties after 
such preparation. Selections from the ANasasis have been 
appended to the regular lessons to prepare the student for 
the reading of that time-honored text. The book is worthy 
of careful consideration wherever the need of the change in 
texts is felt. (12mo, 392 pp. Cloth, $1.25. American 
Book Co., New York.) 


The Litrte Srorirs or France, by Maude Barrows 
Dutton, form a valuable supplementary reader for children 
from seven to fourteen years of age. The 4 elementary 
facts of the history  § France are presented. The story is 
woven about such figures as Vercingetorix, Charlemagne, 
Joan of Arc, Henry of Navarre, and Napoleon. The historical 
facts are pleasingly told. Numerous attractive illustrations 
add to the helpiulness of the volume. (Cloth, 12mo, 176 
pages, illustrated. Price, 40 cents. American Book Company.) 


Charles Frederick Holder, author of ‘‘Elements of Zo- 
ology,” has written a book entitled Harr Hours wit 
FisHes, REPTILES, AND Birps, which is intended for supple- 
mentary reading in the fifth year. Technicalities and unin- 
portant details have been omitted and the emphasis is laid 
upon interesting facts and incidents known personally to the 
writer. The book provides an excellent introduction to the 
study of zodlogy. The illustrations are accurate and attrac- 
tive. (Cloth, 12mo., 255 pages, 244 illustrations. Price, 
60 cents. Published by the American Book Company.) 


Alexis Everett Frye, author of the well-known series of 
geographies, has produced a remarkable book in his First 
Steps in Geoarapny. This is really a primary geography. 
It begins with a story of the earth ball, in which children 
are always interested, and then it passes from one lesson to 
another with the interesting features of home and physical 
geography. The best feature is the simplicity of language. 
Young pupils can read and actually enjoy the text. A few 
words from an advance circular ragarding the book will 
explain its plan and arrangement: 

‘The text of First Steps in GeocrapnHy is written in clear 
and simple language, suited to pupils who have been in school 
about three years. The first pages of the book treat of the 
land, water, and air, in a series of lessons on home geography. 
Then follows a series of simple lessons on the earth as a whole, 
and lessons on the home continent and on foreign countries. 

‘‘Two strong features of the book are (1) the close inter- 
weaving of simple physical geography with the political, 
giving reasons for the growth of cities, states, and countries, 
and thus making the study rational; (2) the stress laid on 
commerce and the clearness with which the author traces the 
relations between producing and consuming regions. 

“The maps pot illustrations. The book is adequately 
illustrated with wood engravings and colored maps. (Among 
the latter are the latest maps of the Philippine Islands). 
The surface features of continents are clearly shown by two 
series of relief maps—one series in color and the other in 
light and shade, as photographed from raised models.” 

The book is well suited for a beginners’ book in geography, 
fully meeting every requirement. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
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The Educational Outlook, 


Philadelphia is to have systematic 
Agere culture in the public schools. 

he report of the Board of Education 
provides for the appointment of a direc- 
tor of physical culture, at a salary of 
$2,500, and for as many assistants as 
may be needed, each of them to receive 
$1,000 a year. 


The new football rules were tried in 
an actual game for the first time, in a 
contest between the Carlisle Indians 
and Villanova, on September 26. The 
game was very open and was much en- 
joyed by the spectators. The football 
experts on the side lines, however, were 
not enthusiastic over the results of the 
new methods of play. The Indians 
won the game with a score of six to 
nothing. 


Mr. J. D. Sweeney, of Pittsburg, has 
offered to give a gold medal annually to 
the pupil who, in each of the five schools 
in his ward, makes the best showing in 
domestic science. 


At Lawrenceburg, Tenn., a school rally 
took place on September 29. The exer- 
cises began with a spelling contest. The 
prize for the successful contestant was a 
fine American flag. A parade of the 
school children was a feature of the 
event. 


The Women’s Christian Association 
of Germantown, Pennsylvania, on ac- 
count of the great demand for such work, 
is forming day classes in cooking, home 
nursing, gymnastics, and embroidery this 
fall in addition to last year’s classes in 
millinery, dressmaking, piano, and Bible. 


The papers have already recorded the 
death of the first victim to football this 
season. On September 26 the captain 
of the Lawrenceville team, a boy of 
nineteen, was thrown backward on his 
head while making an end run in prac- 
tice, and died within an hour. 


A fifteen-year-old Indian girl, tired of 
school, set fire to the Indian School 
building on the Menominee Reservation 
in Wisconsin. The court sentenced her 
to be imprisoned for life. The case was 
brought to the attention of President 
Roosevelt, who has commuted the girl’s 
sentence to confinement in a reformatory 
until she is twenty-one. 


Dunkirk, N. Y., began the adoption 
of the free text-book system in the pub- 
lic schools this September. The present 
appropriation allows for its introduction 
in only the lowest two or three grades, 
but later the system will be extended. 


Miss Josephine R. Batchelder has 
been appointed instructor in English 
at Swarthemore College, vice Mary C. 
Lane, resigned. Since Miss Batchel- 
der’s graduation from Wellesley, in 1896, 
she has served as assistant in English 
there and at the University of Chicago, 
and for the last five years has taught at 
om State Normal School, San Diego, 

al. 


In addition to its Commercial High 
School and Manual Training Schools, 
Philadelphia expects to establish a trades 
school before long. The school will pre- 
are boys for actual mechanical trades. 
ts special feature will be its courses in 
shopwork. Besides teaching English, 
mathematics, drawing, economic history, 
applied science, and business organiza- 
tion and methods, the school will give 
instruction in plumbing, bricklaying, 
painting, pattern-making, carpentry, 
printing, electric construction, and metal 
work. It will also give evening courses 
in these trades. 


The question of a reduction of the size 
of the School Board is being agitated in 
Orange, N.J. The Board at present has 
fifteen members, and is elected on a parti- 
san basis. Members of the Civic Club 
urge the adoption of the Racine plan in 
order to divorce the schools from politics. 
By the Racine plan twenty-five candi- 
dates are nominated without regard to 
political bias. The twenty-five names 
are printed on the ballot, and the voter 
scratches out all but the seven or nine 
for whom he wishes to vote. Experi- 
ence has generally shown seven to be the 
better number for the Board. In Orange 
a good part of the opposition to the move- 
ment comes from members of the Board 
who object to the prospect of losing 
their places. 


The school census in Philadelphia 
shows that there are in the city 3,776 
fewer children engaged in regular occu- 
pations this year than last. Superin- 
tendent Brumbaugh asserts that this 

roves that the compulsory education 
aw is being well enforced. 


Albert Crane, of Stamford, Conn., has 
given $100,000 to the Tufts Divinity 
School (Universalist) in memory of his 
father, Thomas Crane, of Quincy, Mass. 
The name of the school has been changed 
to the Crane Theological School. 


Philadelphia Night Schools. 


Pursuant to Dr. Brumbaugh’s plans 
for reorganizing the night schools, the 
Philadelphia Board of Education has 
reduced the number of such schools from 
forty-seven to twenty-seven. This move 
makes it possible to increase the efficiency 
of the schools. Provision is made in the 
plans for the teaching of English to for- 
eigners. 

The Board asked for a loan of $2,000,- 
000 for the improvement of the whole pub- 
lic school system in Philadelphia. 


English Sun Schools. 


The English have ‘‘sun schools” for 
vacation time. They got the idea of 
vacation schools from America, but ac- 
cording to Mrs. Van Wagonen, super- 
visor of drawing in the Pittsburg, Pa., 
public schools, they have developed the 
idea further than we have done here. 
At the school of the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, the boys are taught shoe- 
making, carpentering, and other suitable 
trades, and the girls drawing, cooking, 
and nature study, all out in the open air 
just as far as possible. Besides such in- 
struction there are classes in singing and 
story-telling. Gymnastic apparatus and 
a sandpit have been doused | > the Duke 
of Bedford. 

The pupils come to the school only half 
a day; they are provided with outside 
diversion for the rest of the time. The 
teachers often take the boys on swim- 
ming expeditions or go bowling with 
them in the parks. 

The number of pupils at the school has 
increased from 380, four years ago, to 
nearly 1,000 this year. The school is in 
session only one month, that being all 
the vacation given in English common 
schools. 


Outlook at Northwestern. 


The prospects at Northwestern Uni- 
versity are very bright. The indications 
at present are that the attendance at the 
College of Liberal Arts will be fully 950, 
where last year it was 913. The fresh- 
man class will probably number 400. 
The number of young women will be con- 
siderably larger than ever before. 

The following new appointments have 
been made: 

Professors: Arthur C. L. Brown, who 


comes from the University of Wisconsin 
to fill the place left in the English depart- 
ment by the departure of Professor Thorn- 
dike to Columbia University, and- Dr. 
N. D. Harris, who has been made profes- 
sor of the newly-established chair of 
European and diplomatic history. Pro- 
fessor Harris is a Yale graduate and 
comes to Northwestern from Lawrence 
University, where he was professor of 
history for four years. 

Temporary professor: Dr. Philip Harry, 
a graduate of Johns Hopkins, to teach 
the romance languages during the ab- 
sence of Professor Baillot. 


Pupil Self-Government. 

An interesting experiment in pupil 
self-government has been made in a little 
village school in Macon County, Mo. 
The account appeared in the Wilmington, 
Del., News. 

The school consisted of three large 
rooms; in the main room the self- 
governing principle was carried out dur- 
ing all of last term. The students there 
made higher records in lessons and de- 
portment than those in the two lower 
rooms. 

The students in the self-governing class 
assembled around a table in a thoroly 
unconventional way. They elected a 
president and secretary and proceeded 
to govern themselves. Prin. MacKenzie 
used a phonograph to dictate problems to 
the class so that they should be relieved 
entirely of the supervision of the teacher. 
When the machine was set in motion, 
the students took the questions and 
worked them, discussing any difficulties 
just as engineers discuss obstacles to con- 
struction. The work was tabulated by 
the president and turned in to the princi- 
pal. Parents have recognized that the 
movement has been successful and all the 
pupils of the school are working to reach 
the self-governing department. 

In speaking of the work, Principal 
MacKenzie said: ‘‘In dealing with the 
people, -whether young or old, I have ob- 
served that they are inclined to do better 
work just in proportion as you repose 
confidence in them. The students in 
the self-governing department would re- 
gard it almost as a crime to fall behind 
in their work, and not one was returned 
to the regular classes from failure to keep 
up with the studies. In this department 
every student is on honor. In the lower 
rooms children lean upon their teachers 
and look to them for examples as to de- 
portment and industry. In the self- 
governing department, these supports 
are removed and the student stands alone 
to win or lose, in accordance with the 
amount of energy and faithfulness he 
puts in his work. The class motto of 
the self-governing department is: ‘He 
can conquer who thinks he can.’” 

The example of this self-governing 
school is to be followed this year in a num- 
ber of other districts. 


School for Home-Makers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie have given the 
city of Pittsburg a school for the teaching 
of the home-making arts, to be known as 
the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School, 
in memory of Mr. Carnegie’s mother. 

Seventy-five pupils were enrolled in 
the charter class on the opening day. 
Physiology, hygiene, sewing, cooking, 
and industrial economics are prominent 
in the curriculum. In the sewing classes 
the girls will be taught to make their own 
underclothes, shirt waists and suits, and 
children’s clothing. Afternoon classes 
in cooking are to be started for society 
girls and married women; and night 
trade classes will begin in October for 
those unable to attend day courses. 

Director Hammerschlag has charge of 
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the school. Miss Anna Beckwith Smith 
is his assistant. The faculty consists of 
Dr. Percival J. Eaton and Dr. Ida Stultz, 
physiology and personal hygiene; Miss 
Julia Morgan Harding, current topics 
and history; Samuel B. Keller, and 
Percy L. Reed, mathematics; Allan H. 
Willett, industrial economics and general 
history; Joseph H. James, science; Miss 
Florence Baldwin, free-hand drawing and 
English; Miss Harriet L. Merriam, me- 
chanical drawing and design; Miss Cathe- 
rine L. Mongan, hygiene. 


University Convocation Program 


The University Convocation, under 
the auspices of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, will 
be held at Albany, October 25-27. 

The State Regents and all officers of 
any University department, all trustees, 
instructors, and other officers of insti- 
tutions in the University, officers of the 
state associations of teachers, superin- 
tendants, school commissioners, and 
school boards, and others elected by the 
Regents, or by convocation council are 
ex officio members of University Convo- 
cation. Those holding similar positions 
in other States and all others interested 
in education are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 

Each institution in the University is 
requested to send at least one delegate 
and to co-operate in making this meeting 
equal in interest and profit to any yet 
held. 

Boards of education are urgently ad- 
vised to authorize high school principals 
40 attend the convocation and to pay 


NEW YORK, Since 1848 


their expenses thereto. It would be a 
warrantable public charge in view of the 
benefits to be obtained. 

In the plan of the University Convo- 
cation for 1906 it has been determined to 
follow the precedent successfully estab- 
lished in 1905, and give the entire time of 
the meeting to the consideration of one 
general subject. The convocation pro- 
gram for 1906 will therefore relate to ‘‘the 
practical administration of school affairs 
in this State.’”’ There have been two 
full school years since the unification law 
went into effect, and the reorganization 
then made of the educational machinery 
of the State has been given a fair practical 
test. There are many important subjects 
to be considered in the light of this ex- 
perience, and a frank discussion of 
policies and methods with the view of 
correcting defects is invited. 

It is desired that the leading papers be 
followed by thoro discussion. Many of 
the leading educators of the State have 
been asked to participate, but there has 
been no preferment and all are invited 
to give their aid, in the hope of securing 

ractical suggestions for the use of the 
epartment and of the schools and col- 
leges. 
PROGRAM. 


Thursday afternoon, October 25: In- 
formal gathering at headquarters; exec- 
utive session convocation council at the 
Education Department. 

Thursday evening: Registration; An- 
nouncements, Dean James E. Russell, 
for convocation council; Chancellor’s ad- 
dress, Regent St. Clair McKelway; ad- 
dress, A National View of Education, 
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Hon. Elmer E. Brown, Ph.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Friday morning: Registration; an- 
nouncements, Dean James E. Russell, 
for convocation council; address, George 
E. Merrill, LL.D., President of Colgate 
University; address, Examinations and 
Academic Funds, Hon. Andrew S. Draper 
LL.B.,LL.D., Commissioner of Education. 

Friday afternoon: Address, Problems 
of State Normal School Education, 
George K. Hawkins, M.A., D.Sc., Princi- 
pal of the Plattsburg Normal School; ad- 
dress, Problems of Administration in 
Public Education, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, LL.D., President of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Friday evening: Semi-annual dinner 
of the Hudson River Schoolmasters Club. 
The members of the convocation are cor- 
dially invited to attend the dinner. Plates 
$1.50 per person. The speakers of the 
evening and their subjects will be an- 
nounced later. The doors will be thrown 
open for the after-dinner speaking at 
9:30 and all members of the convocation 
will be cordially welcomed. Arrange- 
ments have been made for comfortably 
seating the entire membership. 

Saturday morning: Announcements, 
Dean James E. Russell, for convocation 
council; address, James J. Sheppard, 
Principal of the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City; address, Charles 
D. Larkins, Principal of the Manual 
Training High School, New York City; 
address, Milton J. Fletcher, Principal of 
the Jamestown High School and Presi- 
dent of the Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of the State of New York. 
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In and About New York City. 


The Ridgewood, Stuyvesant, and East 
New York sections desire that a high 
school be established in that region. In 
the common schools of this part of the 
city there are nearly eighty-five thous- 
and school children, with some eight 
thousand children graduating from the 
grades every year, yet there is no high 
school in this whole eastern district. 
Allied Boards of Trade suggest that the 
Board provide for a school giving both 
manual training and classical courses. 

A public hearing on the question of 
introducing simplified spelling into the 
public schools will be held in New York 
on October 24. 

One day last week a New York City 
undertaker’s horse, while waiting to be 
harnessed up, stuck his head in a barrel. 
In attempting to back out of the barrel 
he backed into a parochial school on the 
opposite side of the street. The chil- 
dren fled in terror. A cry of fire from 
a pupil startled the whole school, and 
there was a pell mell rush to the street. 
The Italian mothers of the neighbor- 
hood sped forth to save their own, and 
school was dismissed for the day. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Director of 
Physical Culture in the schools of New 
York, addressed a general conference of 
kindergartners in the city on Friday, 
September 28. Dr. Gulick discussed the 
question, ‘‘In view of the fact that play 
is instinctive, why does it have to be 
taught?”’ A report of this address will 
be found in Tue Scuoot JourNaL next 
week. 


The People’s University. 
Plans have been practically completed 
by the public lecture bureau of the 
Board of Education for the nineteenth 
season of public lectures which begins 
on Monday evening, October 1. Dur- 
ing the next three months over 500 indi- 


vidual lecturers will give talks to adults 
at 158 public schools and lecture halls. 
In all, 2,112 lectures will be delivered. 

This season, Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
supervisor of lectures and the members 
of the committee on lectures and li- 
braries of the Board of Education, have 
sought to make the lecture system a 
‘“Working People’s University,”’ with sys- 
tematic courses, regular attendance, and 
collateral outside reading. Closer co- 
a ge has been effected with many 
of the great educational institutions of 
the city, including the Society for First 
Aid to the Injured, American Museum 
of Natural History, the Committee on 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Colum- 
bia Uuiversity and the University of 
Chicago, the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, and 
the public libraries. 

Lectures will be provided in five of 
the new Carnegie libraries in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, the libraries remaining 
open at the close of each lecture in order 
to enable the auditors to draw out books 
for home reading on the subject of the 
lecture. In all of the public library 
branches thruout the city, books per- 
taining to the lectures at the neighbor- 
ing centers will be listed for the benefit 
of persons anxious to continue the study 
thru outside reading. 

Advantage has been taken of the 
opening of new public school buildings 
to provide for lectures in their new and 
fully-equipped lecture halls. During the 
first months of the season no less than 
twelve new lecture centers will be opened. 
The centers are so located that residents 
of the city will not be far distant from 
at least one of them. 

Of the new centers this season four 
will be located in Manhattan, six in 
Brooklyn, and one each in Bronx and 
Queens. 


In Manhattan, the large and handsome 
auditorium of the new DeWitt Clinton 
High School on Tenth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street, together with the 
new auditorium of Public School 62 on 
Hester and Essex Streets, will open this 
season for the first time. Lectures will 
also be begun at Public School 169 on 
Audubon Avenue, and the Hudson Park 
Branch of the New York Public Library 
on 66 Leroy Street. 

The greater number of the lectures 
will be arranged in courses, of which 
there will be seventy-five. Each course 
will consist of from six to twelve lec- 
tures given by the same lecturer, a recog- 
nized authority on the subject covered 
by his course. There will be a large 
number of courses in electricity and the 
other sciences, as it has been found 
that they appeal particularly to the 
working people anxious for self-im- 
provement. 

Prof. J. Newton Gray will lecture on 
‘‘General Physics,” at Institute Hall, 
218 East 106th Street, and at the West 
Side Neighborhood House on West 
Fiftieth Street; Prof. E. R. Von Nard- 
roff will give a course on ‘‘Heat as a 
Mode of Motion.” Electricity courses 
will be given at Public School 165, on 
108th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, 
by W. W. Ker, of the Hebrew Technical 
Institute, on Saturdays, at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Lyceum Hall on East Forty- 
second Street, by Theodore I. Jones, and 
at Judson Memorial Hall, Washington 
Square South, by Prof. C. L. Harrington. 

A course in Chemistry will be given by 
Prof. Morris Loeb, of New York Uni- 
versity, at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, on Saturday evenings and Prof. 
Samuel C. Schmucker, of the West- 
chester State Normal School of Penn- 
sylvania, will lecture on ‘‘Evolution”’ 
at Y. M. H. A. Hall, Ninety-Second 
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Street and Lexington Avenue. Courses 
on astronomy will be delivered by Prof. 
R. W. Prentiss, of Rutgers College, at 
Public School 46 on St. Nicholas Avenue, 
by Dr. S. A. Mitchell, at Public School 
159 on East 119th Street, and by Prof. 
Herman Davis at Public School 160, 
Suffolk and Rivington Streets. 

Two lecture courses of particular in- 
terest are those by Prof. Charles A. 
Beard and Prof. Frederick Sykes, of 
Teachers College. The former will give 
twenty-eight lectures on ‘‘Modern Eu- 
ropean History,” at Public School 165 
on 108th Street near Amsterdam Avenue, 
on Wednesdays, and Professor Sykes 
will give a thirty lecture course on ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Literature of the Nineteenth Century” 
at DeWitt Clinton High School. Those 
persons who attend ninety per cent. of 
the lectures, and pass the prescribed 
examinations, will receive credit from 
both Columbia University and the Board 
of Education. 

Librarian James Canfield, of Columbia, 
will give a course on ‘‘The History of 
Civilization”; Prof. Guy Carleton Lee 
one on ‘‘The Formation of the American 
Ideal’; and Prof. J. P. Gordy, of New 
York University, one on ‘‘ Representa- 
tive American Statesmen.’”’ The _lec- 
turers on sociology include Dr. James 
Walter Crook, of Amherst College, Dr. 
Stephen Duggan and William Guthrie, 
of The College of the City of New 
York, land Dr. W. P. Bliss, while in 
literature courses will be given by Prof. 
Adolphe Cohn and Prof. A. V. Jackson, 
of Columbia, Dr. Louis U. Wilkinson, 
of Cambridge University, England, Les- 
lie Willis Sprague and Prof. Louis Bevier, 
of Rutgers College, Thomas Whitney 
Surette, and Miss Mari Ruef Hofer, of 
Teachers College, will offer a course in 
music, while the art lectures will be de- 
livered by Prof. Daniel A. Huebsch, 
William B. Tuthill, and Alexander T. 
Van Laer. 
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A New Schoolship. 


At the meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation on September 26, a motion was 
introduced looking to a request for 
£300,000 for a new schoolship. The 
ship now in use, the St. Marys, is sixty: 
two years old, and will be before long 
unseaworthy. It has no auxiliary steam, 
so that it gives no opportunity for in- 
structing the boys in steam or electrical 
engineering. The Board has asked the 
Government for the use of Farragut’s 
old flagship, the Hartjord, which at pres- 
ent is at Annapolis furnishing steam- 
power to lighters. The Hartjord would 
accommodate twice as many boys as the 
St. Marys, and would be serviceable 
for many years. The Government, how- 
ever, has refused to lend the ship. Ac- 
cordingly the Board will ask for the 
money to build a new vessel. 

The schoolship, as at present con- 
ducted, costs $50,000 a year. The num- 
ber of boys in it is about seventy, each 
class having some thirty-five. A boy’s 
course in the school costs the city $12.50. 
This means that the schoolship is the 
most expensive form of public education 
in New York. With a new ship at an 
annual expense of $100,000, three and a 
half times as many boys could be ac- 
commodated. There are only two other 
such schoolships in the country, the 
Enterprise, at’ Boston, fitted with auxil- 
lary steam, and the Saratoga, at Phila- 
delphia. 

In order to solve the part-time prob- 
lem the Board took steps looking toward 
the establishment of intermediate schools 
where there was call for them. An inter- 
mediate school receives children from 
the four upper grades from all the schools 
in the vicinity, thus leaving for the lower 
grade rooms that were only partly full 
before. The experiment has worked 
well where it has been tried on the East 
Side. 
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The Kaiser Professor at Columbia 


®special interest was lent to the open- 
ing exercises of Columbia University for 
its one hundred and fifty-third year by 
the presence of the first Kaiser Wilhelm 
Professor of German History and Insti- 
tutions, Dr. Hermann Schumacher, of 
the University of Bonn. In his address 
Professor Rihuinnchet compared Ger- 
many and America, the ‘‘two great 
nations of the earth,” as he called them. 
He found similarities between the two 
peoples in their history,—both were 
tounded by hardy and strenuous colonists, 
Germany was settled by a flood of Teu- 
tonic people who poured across the Elbe 
and dispossessed the Slavs. In like 
manner the Teutonic movement crossed 
che Atlantic and ultimately subdued and 
2ivilized North America. Twenty-five 
ro ago German trade with America was 

ebind that of France; to-day it is second 
only to England’s and her imports are 
two and a half times those of France. 

But more than in the similarities, 
Professor Schumacher found a_ bond 
between Germany and America in their 
difference. The vastness of this country 
has developed in us a bold enterprise that 
the Germans are never tired of admiring. 
But nature has circumscribed the Ger- 
mans, and they have been driven to 
the development of inner wealth, to 
become a nation of thinkers and poets. 

Professor Schumacher closed his ad- 
dress as follows: 

‘Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins seem 
to us to have taken as their model the 
best seats of learning in the old world, 
but we may regard Columbia University 
as the most representative of that Amer- 
ican type which has grown up purely in 
response to the requirements of this new 
country where it is believed that not 
merely theoretical training should be 
gained, but also a concrete knowledge and 
practical experience of economic life.” 
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dedication ten honora A degrees — Language, Grammar and Com- EtterAtUre in. on. co.cc cesses ogee 
conferred by President Eliot. The archi- pesition. iiaiiacia Oiniteia Neinianiinne eimai 
itect of the buildings, Charles Allerton pa i aa ae cs thle 
Coolidge, was given the degree of Doc-) Book 11 (6th, 7th and 8th grade)... 160| are rons Sn teratare. m8 
tor of Arts, and six men eminent in Webster-Cooley Language Lessons Simond’s Student’s History of Englis 
medicine in other countries than “= Ries RAtenetee RIGS GMOUNEE 5.50.26 068 cocinoersate ss 
own received the degree of Doctor o see ine Richardson’s Primer of American 
Laws. Dr. Abraham Jacobi, of New Book 1°(4th or 5th grade)... -45 COMM eu, 
York City, and John Collins Warren, "ae “Sn and 6th, or 6th and 7th 65 | Higsinson and Boynton’s History of 
in tru tor in u er + Harvard were WP Pivadndeventekskpitecasseusveuswheeheseasccedeues . - Secimitinti@). .<«ccccese ss 
pea ae with pon Fi Book 11 Part 1 (5th or 6th grade)....... .45 American Literature : 
; _ Book 11 Part 11 (6th or 7th grade)...... .45 | Masterpieces of American Literature 
F ° ° : Webster’s Elements of English Gram- Masterpieces of British Literature 
y a . 
! State and University Co operation mar, (7th 8th or 9th grade)................0 -50 | College Requirements in English. 
The State Commissioner of Health of Webster's Elements of Grammar and For ‘Careful Study. One volume 
Pennsylvania, and the pathological labo-| Composition (7th and sth grades). .55 Edition ........-006seeeeeee ee ; 
Sa | «PO TROND, Page’ Chet American Poets 
to the common advantage. The State | Bryant's How to Tell Stores to neneeelen ateoeenes creas vt “ 
vi | Co en eee ana eee ee 1.00 for Catalogue.) 151 nos. 15 cents, 
Health Board has never had any labora- | ae : paper, and 25 cents cloth. 40 nos, at 
tory for investigation. Consequently it | MEMORIZING prices from 30 cents, paper, to 73 
has -_ eo See re polley | 4azard’s Three Years with the cents cloth. 
bang high ations ter = paola ” Poets (Ist, 2nd and 3rd grades)... .. -50| Rolfe’s Students’ Series, 11 volumes. 
S s ; ; ; aehee 
Se Catalogue) Net.........-- .53 
nder the new arrangement, Dr. Her-| __ PRIMARY READING. eS seene o 
bert Fox, a graduate of the University Riverside Primer (Ist grade)......... -30 COMPOSITION. 
of Pennsylvania, receives the State’s| Hiawatha Primer (Ist or 2nd grade)... .40} _ ini al 
appointment as supervisor of the labora-| The Book of Nature Myths (2nd or Webster's Elementary Composi : 
tory. The results of his work will be BORRENUO) setts thos calpeiedtes,2 <scaissilerers .45 Webster’s English: Composition and 
y: 
equally the property of the State and | Northiand Heroes (4th or 5th grade).. .35 UilaretGtO Hea sescs esse 2dr ee -99 
the University. The State henceforth k 
- Correspondence is invited. Upon request we will mail to any address our Kd- 


will be ready to conduct tests and analy- 
ses for physicians, water companies, local 
health boards, and municipal officials. 
Dr. Fox, when not otherwise engaged, 
f will assist University students in their 
work in bacteriology. 


The Mosely Teachers. 


Within the next seven months five 
hundred English, Irish, and Scotch 
school teachers are to come over to see 
us. The teachers will come inconspicu- 
ously in parties of five, from November 
to March or April, at the rate of twenty- 
five a week. Each teacher will stay here 
from two to six weeks, and will receive 
leave of absence from the home school 
with full pay. 

The American end of the Mosely 
enterprise is to be managed by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, with the assis- 
tance of Superintendent Maxwell, of 
New York. Mr. Mosely himself will 
pay the steamship fare of the five hun- 
dred teachers. It is interesting and not 
uninstructive to learn that the round 
trip rate of five pounds which has been | New York 


== (SLATE BLACKBOARD 


iaeak cost for food ard| 
ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


The teachers’ itinerary will include 
Manufacturers 


New York, Boston, New Haven, Phila- 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


ucational Catalogue for 1906, and our Illustrated Educational Bulletin. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TWO NEW STORY BOOKS! 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By CAROLYN S. BalLEY and CLARA M. Lewis 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that have recently 


been published. ; 
Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 
By JANE L. HOXIE 


Miss Susan E. Blow says: | know of no equally simple, varied and interesting collection of 
Stories for children between the ages of four and six, and I earnestly hope that A KINDER- 
GARTEN STORY BOOK may rapidly win the popularity it merits. Price, postpaid, 50e. 


Send for KINDERGARTEN REVIEW Premium Circular 


[MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, :: Springfield, Mass. 
Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 








icant icarn 











delphia, Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, and Toronto. 
Probably no one teacher will visit all 
these places. While in this country the 
visitors will live in teacher families, at 
a cost of about one and a half dollars a 


ay. 

All sorts of teachers are coming, from 
primary schools and secondary schools, 
teachers of technical subjects and of the | 
classics, teachers of commerce and teach- | 
ers of industry; and when they are here | 
they will devote their attention to the! 
methods in use in their own specialties. 




















BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY 


A complete history of the United States brought down to date. Intwo 
volumes. Royal Octavo profusely illustrated, Price 85.00 


The editor of a New York medical jour- 
nal says: Antikamnia tablets have been 
used with very favorable results in head- 
i ache, neuralgia, influenza, and various 
i nerve disorders. No family should be 
pep: a few — = ey wonderful 

ain reliever. Two tablets for an adult 
P the proper dose. They can be obtained | reading as well as school reference. 


in any quantity from your family drug) New and Complete Catalog Free 
store. | A. S. BARNES G co., 11-15 East 24th St., New York 


| All teachers and pupils familiar with Barnes’ Brief History will be glad to possess this larger 
aud more elaborate history by the same authors, containing many facts omitted from the 
smaller history for want of space, The whole written in a popular style for home and family 
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Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the skin, 
what constipation, bad taste in the mouth, 
sick headache, pimples and blotches, and 
loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
oures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 








Pat, Dec, 2y, 1303. 


Overcrowding in Baltimore. 


Baltimore is being worried by lack of 
sufficient school accommodation, with 
its attendant part-time problem. About 
sixteen hundred pupils can_ receive 
schooling only three hours a day, and to 
make this showing the city has to eke 
out its school accommodations with 
twenty-three portable schools, attended 
by twelve hundred pupils. The enforce- 
ment of the new child-labor law will add 
to Baltimore’s problems in the way of 
housing the children. Labor permits 
this year have been refused to six hun- 
dred children who have been working in 
the past. All together there are 3,400 
children in the city for whom there are 


: not full school-house facilities. 


Many of the classes are held in 
rented dwelling-houses, some of them 
with miserable sanitary facilities, some 
badly situated in noisy neighborhoods, 
ill-lighted and __ ill-ventilated. The 
city has opened three new school build- 
ings this fall, and six new frame portable 
school- -houses; put it ought to have three 
more new schools to-day. 

Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes welcome 
Murine Eye Remedy as an Eye Tonic. 


Expenses of Yale University. 

Yale University has paid up all its 
floating debt, a result of the new policy 
of Treasurer McClung. The treasurer’s 
annual report shows that the gifts to 
the University amounted to nearly two 
million dollars, for the year 1906. The 
annual income has increased from $902,- 
009 to $980,000, while the expenses for 
the past year were $918,000, a decrease 

of $1,000 over the previous year. This 

left a balance in the treasury at the end 
of the financial year, of $62,000, instead 
of a deficit of $17,000, as there had been 
in ‘1905. 

Salaries for instruction have increased 
from $453,346 to $467,213. The total 
assets of the University amount to over 
$8,250,000, an increase of more than 
$800,000 for the year. 

The dining-hall, which for some years 





The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 


Kags.”’ 
TODD & TODD, | 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
616 South 3rd St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








AAL-BEMIS. Ma 
KE 
WORCESTER mass R. 





Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 





Worcester, ee ee iw 


threatened to be a white elephant finan- 
cially, is on a paying basis, with ex- 
penses $181,000, and receipts over $200,- 
000. 

Your Druggist Will Tell You That 
Murine Eye Remedy Cures Eyes. Makes 
Weak Eyes Strong—Doesn’t Smart. 
Soothes Eye Pain—Sells for 50c. 


Should Man Live 200 Years ? 


Mrs. Henderson, in her volume, ‘‘The 
Aristocracy of Health” (Harpers), takes 
up the question of longevity. 

‘Life is too short for the attainment of 
highest purposes,” she says. ‘The sea- 
son is ended before the natural harvest is 
begun. 
are spent in sleep. 
are simply preparatory—learning how to 
live. Five years out of fifty are spent in 
that famous occupation alleged by a 
French officer as his cause for suicide. On 
his prostrate form was found a paper on 


In a life of fifty years, twenty | 
The first twenty-five | 


Terrible Scaly Eczema. 


Eruptions APPEARED ON CHEST, AND 

Face anp Neck Were aut BRokEN 
Our—Curep sy CurTicura. 

“T had an eruption mepees, on my chest 

and body and extend upwards and down- 

wards, so that my neck and face were all 


broken out; also my arms and the lower 
limbs as far as the knees. I at first 
thought it was prickly heat. But soon 


scales or crusts formed where the break- 
ing out was. Instead of going to a phy- 
sician I purchased a complete. treatment 
of the Cuticura Remedies, in which I had 
great faith, and all was satisfactory. A 
year or two later the eruption appeared 
again, only a little lower, but before it 
had time to spread I procured another 
supply of the Cuticura Remedies, and 
continued their use until the cure was 
complete. It is now five years since the 
last attack, and have not seen any signs 
of a return. I have more faith in Cuti- 
cura Remedies for skin diseases than any- 
thing I know of. Emma F. Wilson, Lis- 
comb, Iowa, Oct. 1, 1905.” 











BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger 
evols.. ‘half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols., balf leather, 
bound in one, 4.25 


French-English and English-French 


Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 
each volume, 4.70 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound 1 one, 
halfleather, 700 
BEST 
facilities for onpuivins 
American erman 
English BOOKS Toles 
French Spanish 
Putzger’s Historischer eee h. 
Clot 
With English Introduction and 
German- — Glossary. Cloth, 
- $1.25. Mailing price, 1.40 
Schmidt, Ghahenienestaceen 2vols. 
alf mor. (In English). Net, 8.00 
Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 
Cloth, net $1.50. Mailing price, 1.63 
Vietor, German Pronunciation. Cloth, 0.80 


JUST OUT 
STIELE’S Large Hand-Atlas of 
Modern Geography, New Edition, 
100 Maps and Index, half mor., 15.00 


Catalogues Free Correspondence Solicited 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 
Established ovee Fifty Years 
11 East 17th St., New York City 


FRENC For TEACHING FRENCH 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


x 











BERCY’S TEXT 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AG ENG 
F“STABLISHE' 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FiLLED, 7,500 (OF s 8 Cor, Vere) 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


BREWER 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- 
eges and Normai Schools. 16th year 


1 
For quick work, call, ’phone or wire. 





JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stmbine Somers 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 


AN AGENCY 
f d tell i hi if it is 
ate. THAT Boe 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


that is more. Ours 





B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, IDAHO 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, °° “7° averse: 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September sents 
coming in. Get in line early. We can help you. Address for 21st Year Book 'C. J. ALBERT, 


Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave, Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 








4 Ashburton Plac’ 
Boston : Mass° 


Portland, Ore,, 1200 Williams Ave, 
San Francisco, 217 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SCHERMERHOR 








Oldest and best known in United States 
Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions— New Type —Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket — 
Price, postpaid, 5 cents each, 











Interlinear 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.60, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue Free TY AVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq. Phila. 


Send for one 
are best 


C U R R = N taught in schools 
=. V = N . S with OUR TIMES 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 





A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


which was written the reason for his 
weariness of life—he was tired of ‘but- 
toning and unbuttoning.’ Ten years out 
of fifty are consecrated to the nourishment 
of the inner man—the time for eating and 
drinking. Not that any of these duties 
are unpleasant—quite the contrary; yet, 
all the same, they consume the years, and 
how much time is left for contribution to 
the world? In the majority of human 
lives such time is never reached.” 

The following rules for living to a ripe, 
old age are given by Mrs. Henderson: 

1. Study the laws of nature for health 
and the remedies of nature for cure. 

2. Avoid all poisons. 

3. Take abundant exercise in pure air, 
but always short of fatigue. So exercise 
that every portion of the body is equally 
benefited. As it takes a strong engine for 
a long journey, cultivate lung-power by 
slow, deep-breathing exercises. 

4, Eat only the amount of food that 
nature needs, and study what to eat from 
a scientific point of view. 

5. Cultivate normal sleep. Live and 
sleep only in rooms that are well sunned, 
well ventilated, and not overheated. 

6. Cultivate the habit of work in con- 
nection with some worthy ambition, for 





healthy exercise of body and mind is as 
| strengthening as repose, and should bal- 
|ance it. Work while you work and rest 
| while you rest, avoiding all worry. Make 
| yourself useful to the world, and feel that 
you have a mission in it. 

7. Avoid bad environments, the worst 
of which is the friend who encourages you 
to poison yourself. 

Full two hundred years, Mrs. Hender- 
son believes, are clearly our due, and she 
quotes a number of scientists—Oswald, 
Virchow, Nicola Tesla, and others, who 
hold similar views. In conclusion, Mrs. 
Henderson gives the above seven admir- 
able rules for prolonging life. 


His Most Accurate Counterfeit. 

The genial Mark Twain complains 
that he has a most surprising number of 
‘‘doubles.’’ Only the other day a gen- 
tleman wrote to him from Florida, say- 
ing that he had been taken so often for 
Mr. Clemens that he thought it a matter 
of duty to send his photograph to the 
real original. 

The likeness, as shown by the picture, 
was certainly remarkable—so much so, 
indeed, that Mark sat down and wrote 
the following reply: 

““My pear Sir:—I thank you very 
much for your letter and the photograph. 
In my opinion, you are certainly more 
like me than any other of my doubles. 
In fact, I am sure that if you stood be- 
fore me in a mirrorless frame, I could 
shave by you.’’—October Lippincott’s. 


Naturally Confusing. 

Prof. L. O. Howard, Entomologist-in- 
Chief of the Government, has -a little 
daughter four years old, named Janet. 
She showed him, the other day, the well- 
known photograph of the President 
jumping his horse over a fence. 

“Papa,” said she, ‘‘ith it a picture of 
the good Lord?” 

“‘No,”’ dearie, replied her father. 

“Ith it the Thecretary of Aggicul- 
ture?” 

‘“‘No, my pet. It is Mr. Roosevelt.” 

Janet looked thoughtful for a moment. 
Then she said: ‘‘Why, of courth! It’th 
funny how I alwayth get thothe three 
people mixed up.’”’-—October Lippincott’s 








WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


‘woot BOT ERBROOK’S PENS<< 


The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical 
Ask Stationer. The Esterbrook Stee! Pen 





6 John St., N y 
Mfg. Co. Pesta Sandee, nes 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


~HOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
New York, Aug. 16, 1906. 


JOY LINE, 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 
New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 
RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 


FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 
BOSTON- Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 


EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 

BRIDGEPORT Direct. 

Stops at foot of East 3ist St. 

EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 
From Piers 97 and 98, Fast River, 

foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 


Telephone, 800 Orchard. 


CAPS es 
GOWNS 


‘Best Workmanship 
Lowest Prices 


SILK FACULTY GOWNS AND HOODS 
Cox Sons & Vining 


262 Fourth Avenue : : New York 


Makers oF Acavemic Roses & Cuurch VESTMENTS 





SAT. 





Pp. M. 





INTERNATIONAL SPEED CONTEST 


Held April 14, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Teachers’ Association 


The E. N. Miner Championship 
Gold Medal 


For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sipney H. Goprrey 
AN ISAAC PITMAN WRITER 


For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal 
for May, 1906. :: Sample copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


NEW YORK) 


31 UNION SQUARE 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Recent Deaths. 


John Torrey Norse, at the time of his 
death the oldest graduate of Harvard 
University, died on September 20 at his 
home in Boston. Mr. Norse was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1832, and was 
ninety-three years old. 





| 
( 

Mills Whittlesay, of Trenton, N. J.,j 
for a number of years connected with 
the Lawrenceville and other schools, 
committed suicide by shooting himself, 
on September 21. The long-continued 
illness of his wife is supposed to have 
| been the cause of the deed. 








~ School Baths. 


In Allegheny and Pittsburg five new 
ndergartens have been established this 
fall, under the auspices of the Free 
Kindergarten Association. There have 
been requests for six more schools, and 
only lack of funds prevents their estab- 
lishment. 

| At one of the schools a weekly bath 
|day is observed. The children of the 
| first four grades also use the bath regu- 
|larly, and whenever a child appears at 
school looking as if the application of 
|water would be an advantage, the 
teachers send it off to the bath room. 


r 


An Eye Insurance Policy. Each Pack- 
| ake Murine Eye Tonic Insures Eye Com- 
| fort—Eye Health—Eye Beauty. 


| Schools and Libraries. 


Of the 369 cities in the United States 
with a population of between 8,000 and 
25,000, 110 maintain public kinder- 
gartens, and seventy-two maintain night 
schools. Fourteen are without high 
schools, and ninety-five without public 
libraries. These 369 cities spend thirty- 
one per cent. of their income on schools. 

In the matter of libraries, Northampton 
‘leads, with 138,045 volumes. Brookline, 
Mass., ranks second, with 63,930. Bangor, 
Me., comes third, with 55,152. One 
hundred and thirty-one of the cities 
report libraries of less than ten thousand 
/volumes. Braddock, Pa., ranks first in 
| circulation, with 187,038. Northampton 
is second, with 169,038. 


Collier’s Popular Weekly Says of Mu- 


rine Eye Remedy:—‘‘In the Semi- 
Ethical field Murine has made itself 
prominent.” 


‘‘Durum Wheat”’ is the name generally 
given to the wheat raised in Russia and 
Southern Europe. There the flour is 
made into macaroni because it is rich 
in gluten. As we import two million 
dollars worth of this yearly, the ‘‘durum 
wheat’”’ has been sown here and has been 
grown extensively in Minnesota since 
1900. 

‘‘Had Rather.’—The attempt has 
been made to abolish this form and re- 
place it by ‘‘would rather,’”’ but has not 
succeeded. Young teachers will be told 
at an institute every year that ‘‘had 
‘rather’? cannot be ‘‘passed,’’ but the 
idiom still holds its place. The person 
using it knows what he means and the 
hearer comprehends the meaning per- 
fectly. It is an ancient form, has been 
employed by the best writers in the past, 
and is still in frequent use. 


Rest and Heaith for Mother and Child 


MRs. view SooTHING 


Syrup has been used 
Y YEARS by MILI 


ILLIONS OF MOTH- 
HILE ETH 

T Ei .. It SOOTHES the 

CHILD, SOFTEN UMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 

CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 

DIARRHGA. Solid by druggists in every part of the 

world, Be eure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 





Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
| bottle 
i 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 

Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


In the World's 
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Weak Eyes S 
Well 
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THE FF cated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
N EWS Suen and Education 


DOLLAR DIME 2 o& 
A YEAR A COPY 
to Subscribers at Newsestands 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners; 
lnstr.in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 


“IT want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News and 
how valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
delighted with it. I wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 


i) 


“Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average. Miss Fisher won.” 

ARTHUR Nasu, Columbus, O. 


Geography 


“T find it a great help in m 
rooklyn, Ia. 


classes.” CALLIE CRAWFORD, 
Write FoR DEscRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND 
Samp_e Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 
» MANUAL 
TRAINING 
Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
— and 
E. H. Sheldon & So. 


275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 





for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 


_ Readers will confer afavor by mention- 
ing Tue Scnoor JouRNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 














